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PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Apel 3-5, 1967 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the National Advisory Board 
Council was held at the Caravan Inn in Phoenix, Arizona, on 
April 3-5, 1967. All sessions except the executive session were 
open to the public. 


The meeting was conducted by Gene J. Etchart, Chairman. The 
Council was welcomed by the Hon. Jack E. Williams, Governor of 
Arizona; J. Leonard Neal, Chairman, Arizona State Advisory 
Board; and Fred J. Weiler, State Director for Arizona, Bureau 
of Land Management. 


The balance of the opening session was devoted to three presentations 
on the theme, "Meeting the Needs of People," by Boyd L. Rasmussen, 
Director; Irving Senzel, Assistant Director, Lands and Minerals; 

and Eugene V. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resource Management; 

all Bureau of Land Management, respectively. 


On the morning of the second day, the Council's five standing 
committees considered topics of current interest regarding the 
management of public lands and resources. 


The afternoon of the second day opened with a special report on 
classification and multiple use and the California State Advisory 
Board by Brunel Christensen and Gerhard N. Rostvold, Council 
members from California. Next, Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, 
Office of Legislation and Cooperative Relations, spoke on district 
advisory boards and multiple use. Then Robert E. Wolf, Assistant 
to the Director, presented a paper on user fees and charges 
following which Glen Fulcher, Chief, Range Staff, reported on and 
discussed the progress of the Bureau's grazing fee study. Harry 
R. Anderson, Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management, 
conveyed greetings from the Secretary of the Interior, then spoke 
on the topic, "Getting Your Money's Worth," the application of 
the planning-programming-budgeting system to public land manage- 
ment. The session closed with a showing of the new film, "The 
Last Frontier." 


On the morning of the third day, the chairmen of the Council's 
standing committees presented the reports of their respective 
committees. 


The Council met in executive session on the afternoon of the 
third day; upon the conclusion thereof, the Council adjourned. 


The meeting was attended by the following: 


National Advisory Board Council Members, 1967% 


Alden K. Barton, Utah, sheep 

Walter L. Blackadar, Idaho, wildlife 
Bruce Bowler, Idaho, outdoor recreation 
Brunel Christensen, California, cattle 
Erwin Christensen, Montana, sheep 
Theodore H. Conn, Oregon, wildlife 
Murray J. Doyle, California, wildlife 
Gene J. Etchart, Montana, cattle 

Harold F. Evans, Wyoming, wildlife 

Kumen S. Gardner, Utah, cattle 

Henry C. Gerber, Oregon, cattle 

W. Howard Gray, Nevada, mining 

Arthur J. Harris, Alaska, statewide 

Kldon P. Harvey, New Mexico, cattle 
John W. Hay, Jr., Wyoming, sheep 

Guyton B. Hays, New Mexico, state government 
Vard H. Heaton, Arizona, sheep 

Leonard Horn, Colorado, cattle 

Dan H. Hughes, Colorado, sheep 

Max T. Layton, Arizona, wildlife 

Francis A. LeSourd, Washington, statewide 
Ray Lincoln, Idaho, sheep 

Clyde O. Martz, Colorado, mining 

Joe Mendiburu, California, sheep 

Troy*M. Milter, Utehyiwsldlire 

Gareth C. Moon, Montana, forestry 

J. Leonard Neal, Arizona, cattle 

William G. Parsons, Nevada, wildlife 
Rolland Ky Patrick; idano wcatvle 
Clarence H. Quinlan, New Mexico, sheep 
Lloyd Rea, Oregon, county government 
George ©. Ricca, Arizona, county government 
Gerhard N. Rostvold, California, urban-suburban affairs 
Kldon Smith, Montana, wildlife 

George N. Swallow, Nevada, sheep 

Robert V. Thompson, Wyoming, cattle 

Mark M. Wagner, Colorado, wildlife 

James S. Weber, Oregon, sheep 

James A. Whaley, Wyoming, soil conservation 
John E. Wood, New Mexico, wildlife 

Roy Young, Nevada, cattle 


*For convenience of reference, the complete membership of the 
National Advisory Board Council for 1967, arranged alphabetically 
by surname and showing mailing address, State advisory board, and 
interest representation, appears as Appendix No. 1 to these 
proceedings. 


Department of the Interior 
Harry R. Anderson, Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management 


Bureau of Land Management 


Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director 

Robert E. Wolf, Assistant to the Director 

KRugene V. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resource Management 
Irving Senzel, Assistant Director, Lands and Minerals 
Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Office of Legislation and 

Cooperative Relations 

John A, Mattoon, Chief, Office of Information 

Glen Fulcher, Chief, Range Staff 

Harold K.’Johnson, Start Specialist 

Burton W. Silcock, State Director, Alaska 

Fred J. Weiler, State Director, Arizona 

J. Russell Penny; State Director, California 
-E. I. Rowland, State Director, Colorado 

Joe T. Fallini, State Director, Idaho 

Harold Tysk, State Director, Montana 

Nolan F. Keil, State Director, Nevada 

W. J. Anderson, State Director, New Mexico 

James F. Doyle, State Director, Oregon 

Robert D. Nielson, State Director, Utah 

Ed Pierson, State Director, Wyoming 

and others of the administrative and professional staffs of 
the Arizona State Office and the Phoenix District Office. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Frank E. Sylvester, Regional Director, Pacific Southwest Region 
Bureau_of Sports Fish and Wildlife 
Denis J. Illige, Field Supervisor, River Basin Studies 
Department of Agriculture 
U. 0. Forest Service 
Robert Courtney, Tonto National Forest 
Soil Conservation Service 


M. D. Burdick, State Conservationist 


United States Congress 


Ray Albertson, representing Senator Carl Hayden 

George Diefenderfer, representing Senator Paul J. Fannin 
Robert Scanlan, representing Representative John J. Rhodes 
Prior Pray, representing Representative Morris K. Udall 
Michael Jarvis, representing Representative Sam Steiger 


State and Local Government Agencies 


Jack E. Williams, Governor of Arizona 

Isabel Burgess, Arizona State Senate 

Robert D. Curtis, Arizona Game and Fish Department 

Louis C. Duncan, Arizona State Land Department 

Wayne Kessler, Arizona State Division of Soil Conservation 

Frank P. Knight, Arizona State Department of Mineral Resources 

Robert B. Landry, Arizona Development Board 

Gene Laos, City of Tucson Department of Parks and Recreation 

O. M. Lassen, Arizona State Land Department 

George L. Shake, Maricopa County Parks and Recreation 
Department 

Wendell-3. Swank, Arizona Game and Fish Department 

Tom Wardell, Maricopa County Parks and Recreation Department 

John W. White, Maricopa County Parks and Recreation Department 


Representing private organizations, associations, and interest groups 


Phillip.<d..Clemons,,.atu,hivermsrrojecL 

Francis Colbert, American Society of Range Management 

H. 5S. Coblentz, Valley Beautiful Citizens! Council and 

Commission on Arizona Beauty 

John S. Cook, National h-Wheel Drive Association 

Bill Davis, Arizona Cattle Growers Association 

Wayne Early, Western States Landscape Associates 

William C. Helming, American National Cattlemen's Association 

Leonard H. Johnson, American Farm Bureau Federation 

William Kessler, Arizona Gypsum Corporation 

Tom Knagge, Tucson Rod and Gun Club 

Ted Lee, Arizona Cattle Growers Association 

John A. Lentz, Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Edwin E. Marsh, National Wool Growers Association 

Burton W. Marston, Izaak Walton League of America 

Richard T. Moolick, Phelps Dodge Corporation 

Fred J. Nobbe, Arizona Game Protective Association and 
Phoenix Sportsmens Association 

Edward H. Peplow, dJr., Arizona Mining Association 

J. E. Rutter, The Prudential Insurance Company 

William A. Simson, Arizona Public Service Company 

Robert W. Talbott, New Mexico Cattle Growers Association 

William L. Warskow, Salt River Project 

James C. Witty, Arizona State Horsemens Association 


in 


Arizona. State Advisory Board 


Lee Hover 
Robert J. Spillman 


Written statements received from Members of Congress 


Senator Henry M. Jackson, Washington, Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Senator Wayne L. Morse, Oregon 

Representative Wyane N. Aspinall, Colorado, Chairman, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messages of greeting received from Members of Congress 


senator Wallace F. Bennett, Utah 
Senator Peter H. Dominick, Colorado 
Senator Ernest Gruening, Alaska 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Washington 
Senator George McGovern, South Dakota 


Senator Lee Metcalf, Montana 
Senator Frank E. Moss, Utah 
Senator Gaylord Nelson, Wisconsin 


Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 


Donald G. Brotzman, Colorado 
Jeffery Cohelan, California 
Ed Edmondson, Oklahoma 

Thomas S. Foley, Washington 
Edith Green, Oregon 

Richard T. Hanna, California 
Butler Hansen, Washington 
William H. Harrison, Wyoming 
Harold T. Johnson, California 
Sherman P. Lloyd, Utah 
Catherine May, Washington 
Thomas G. Morris, New Mexico 
Thomas M. Pelly, Washington 
Ed Reinecke, California 
Byron G. Rogers, Colorado 
William F. Ryan, New York 
Roy A. Taylor, North Carolina 
E. S. Johnny Walker, New Mexico 


Proceedings, Opening Session, April 3 


Pursuant to the Call to Meet issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior on March 15, 1967 (for which see Appendix No. 2), the 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National Advisory Board 
Council convened in the Caravan Inn at Phoenix, Arizona. 


Chairman Gene J. Etchart called the meeting to order at 2:00 p.m. 
on Monday, April 3, 1967. After brief opening remarks, Chairman 
Etchart introduced Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management and Cochairman of the Council for this meeting 
(see Appendix No. 3 for designation of cochairman). 


Following brief remarks, Director Rasmussen introduced the 

Hon. Jack E. Williams, Governor of Arizona, who welcomed the 
Council on behalf of the people of Arizona. The text of Governor 
Williams' message is included as Appendix No. h to these proceedings. 


Next, J. Leonard Neal, Chairman of the Arizona State Advisory 
Board welcomed the Council on behalf of the State and district 
advisory boards in Arizona. The text of Mr. Neal's message is 
included as Appendix No. 5 to these proceedings. 


Then, Fred J. Weiler, State Director for Arizona, Bureau of Land 
Management, welcomed the Council on behalf of the Bureau and made 
announcements regarding the arrangements and facilities. 


Next, statements were read from the Hon. Henry M. Jackson, U. 5. 
Senate, Washington, Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs; and the Hon. Wayne -N. Aspinall, U. S. House of 
Representatives, Chairman, House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. These messages appear as Appendix No. 6 and 
Appendix No. 7%, respectively, to these proceedings. 


After this, Chairman Etchart called, in turn, on Mr. Roy Albertsen, 
representing the Hon. Carl Hayden, U. S. Senate, Arizona; Mr. 
George Diefenderfer, representing the Hon. Paul J. Fannin, U.: 5. 
senate, Arizona; Mr. Robert J. Scanlan, representing the Hon. 

John J. Rhodes, U. S. House of Representatives, Arizona; Mr.-Prior 
Pray, representing theshon. sMomrrcek elds lise Um ep ouse.o. 
Representatives, Arizona; and Mr. Michael Jarvis, representing 

the Hon. Sam Steiger, U. 5. House of Representatives, Arizona. 
These messages appear as Appendix No. 9 through Appendix No. 13, 
respectively, to these proceedings. 


Next, statements were read from Senator Gordon Allott, Colorado, 
Senator Howard W. Cannon, Nevada, Senator Joseph M. Montoya, 
New Mexico, Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon, and Representative 
Howard W. Pollock, Alaska. These appear as Appendix No. 13 
through Appendix No. 17, respectively, to these proceedings. 


Chairman Etchart then introduced the new members of the Council 

and called on the old members, in turn, to introduce themselves. 
Then, he again introduced Director Rasmussen who spoke to the 
Council on the topic, "Meeting the Needs of People," a presentation 
of land and resource management programs directed toward the goals 
of fulfilling public needs. The full text of the Director's 
statement is set forth in Appendix No. 18 to these proceedings. 


After a brief recess, Irving Senzel, Assistant Director, Lands 
and Minerals, spoke to the Council on "Meeting the Needs of 
People Through Lands and Minerals Management," and Eugene V. 
Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resource Management, spoke to the 
Council on "Meeting the Needs of People Through Resource 
Management." The texts of the remarks of Messrs. Senzel and 
Zumwalt appear as Appendix No. 19 and Appendix 20, respectively, 
worUnese proceedings. 


Following these presentations, Council members were given the 
opportunity to ask relevant questions of the three speakers. 
After the question-answer period, the Council recessed at 5:00 p.m. 


Proceedings, Morning Session, Tuesday, April hy 


From 6230 a.m. until 12:00 noon on Tuesday, April 4, the.five 
standing committees of the National Advisory Board Council 
convened in committee sessions to discuss and deliberate on 
current programs and problems of public land and resource 
management within their assigned functional areas. A list of 
the committees showing their membership appears as Appendix No. 
21 to these proceedings. 


Proceedings, Afternoon Session, Tuesday, April hh 


The Council reconvened in full session at 1:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
April h. After brief remarks and announcements, Brunel Christensen 
and Gerhard N. Rostvold, Council Members from California, presented 
a special report describing the functions and activities of the 
California State Advisory Board in public land management, with 
particular reference to classification and multiple use. The 
statements of Messrs. Christensen and Rostvold are set forth as 
Appendix No. 22 and Appendix No. 23, respectively, to these 
proceedings. 


Next, Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Office of Legislation and 
Cooperative Relations, spoke on "District Advisory Boards and 
Multiple Use," briefly reviewing the history of the advisory 
boards and examining the needs for membership representative 

of interests other than livestock and wildlife on the boards at 
the district level. Mr. O'Callaghan's remarks are included as 
Appendix No. 2h to these proceedings. 


Then, Robert E. Wolf, Assistant to the Director, spoke on "The 
Federal User Charge Policy," a brief history of fees and charges 
to recipients or users for services rendered and materials 
provided by the Federal government. Mr. Wolf's statement appears 
as Appendix No. 25 to these proceedings. 


Next, Glen Fulcher, Chief, Range Staff, reported on the progress 
of the grazing fee study currently underway, and otherwise 
discussed grazing fees. His report is included as Appendix 

No. 26 to these proceedings. 


After a brief recess, Director Rasmussen introduced Harry R. 
Anderson, Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management. Mr. 
Anderson conveyed greetings from the Secretary of the Interior, 
then spoke on "Getting Your Money's Worth," a brief exposition of 
the planning-programming-budgeting system (PPBS). Mr. Anderson's 
statement is included as Appendix No. 27 of these proceedings. 


Next, following an introduction by John Mattoon, Chief, Office 
of Information, the film, "The Last Frontier," was shown. At 
the conclusion of the showing, the Council recessed at h:50 p.m. 


Proceedings, Wednesday Morning, April 5 


The Council reconvened in full session at 8:30 a.m. on Wednesday, 
April 5. The entire morning was devoted to the presentation and 
discussion of the reports of the Council's five standing committees, 
with the adoption of certain of the committee recommendations and 
the deferral of action on others until the afternoon session. 

The Council then recessed for lunch at 12:00 noon. 


Proceedings, Wednesday Afternoon, April 5 


The Council reconvened in full session at 1:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
April 5, continuing discussion of and action on the remaining 
committee report items. 


Then, after a very brief recess, the Council entered into 
executive session. Director Rasmussen opened the executive 
session with informal remarks, then called for the election of 


officers. Gene J. Etchart of Montana was re-elected as Chairman 
and Ray Lincoln of Nevada was elected as Vice Chairman. 


Mr. Etchart again assumed the chair and the Council continued 
its deliberations, hearing, discussing, and acting upon suggestions 
and recommendations from individual members. 


The conclusive actions adopted by the Council as advisory 
recommendations to the Secretary of the Interior are summarized 
in Appendix No. 28 to these proceedings. 


The Council also decided, by its own action, to honor certain 
long-term past members. 


The National Advisory Board Council adjourned its 27th Annual 
Meeting at l:30 p.m. on Wednesday, April 5, 1967, to meet next 
at the call of the Secretary of the Interior. 


I certify that I attended the proceedings of the National Advisory 
Board Council herein reported and that these minutes are an 
accurate summary account of the matters discussed and the 
conclusions reached. The detailed proceedings of this meeting 

are of record in this office where they may be examined by 
interested parties. 


L. Rasmussen, Director 
ureau of Land Management 
Washington, D. C. 
Cochairman 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 


United States Department of the Interior 


NAME AND ADDRESS 

BARTON, Alden K. 

1795 Logan Avenue 

Salt Lake City, Utah 8108 


BLACKADAR, Dr. Walter L. 


P.O. Box 1110 


Salmon, Idaho 83167 


BOWLER, Bruce 
Sonna Building 


Boise, Idaho 83700 


CHRISTENSEN, Brunel 
Likely, California 96116 


CHRISTENSEN, Erwin 


P.O. Box 750 


Dillon, Montana 59725 


CLYDE, Edward W. 
1329 Blaine Avenue 
Sabet Lake City, Utah 6100 


CONN, Theodore H. 
19 South G Street 
Lakeview, Oregon 97630 


DOYLE, Murray M. 
225 North Roop Street 
Susanville, California 96130 


ETCHART, Gene J. 


Box 29 


Glasgow, Montana 59230 


EVANS, Harold F. 
330 Lincoln Street 
Lander, Wyoming 82520 


GARDNER, Kumen 5S. 
292 South 700 West 
Cedar City, Utah 8720 
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GERBER, Henry C. 
329 High Street 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 97601 


GRAY, W. Howard 
1031 Skyline Boulevard 
Reno, Nevada 89500 


HARRIS, Arthur J. 
Nikolski Village 
Ummak, Alaska 


HARVEY, Eldon P. 

El Paso National Bank 
Box 10 

El Paso, Texas 79900 


HAY, John W., dr. 
502 B Street 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 82901 


HAYS, Guyton B. 

Commissioner of Public Lands 
State of New Mexico 

P.O. Box 118 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87501 


HEATON, Vard H. 
Alton, Utah 8,710 


HORN, Leonard 
Wolcott, Colorado 81655 


HUGHES, Judge Dan H. 
Pie BOs (LO 
Montrose, Colorado 8101 


LAYTON, Max T. 
617 Main Street 
Safford, Arizona 855h6 


LESOURD, Francis A. 
1140 Washington Building 
Seattle, Washington 98100 


LINCOLN, Ray 
1019 Morningside Drive 
Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 
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NAME AND ADDRESS STATE REPRESENTATION 
MARTZ, Clyde O. Colorado Mining 
1210 American National Bank 
Building 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
MENDIBURU, Joe California Sheep 
P.O. Box 96 


Oildale, California 93300 


MILLER, Troy M. Utah Wildlife 
121 North Main Street 
Brigham City, Utah 8302 


MOON, Gareth C. Montana Forestry 
Montana State Forester 

2705 Spurgin Road 

Missoula, Montana 59801 


NEAL, J. Leonard Arizona Cattle 
Box 550 
Kingman, Arizona 8601 


PARSONS, William G. Nevada Wildlife 
P.O. Box 386 
Ely, Nevada 89301 


PATRICK, Rolland K. Idaho Cattle 
Castleford, Idaho 83321 

QUINLAN, Clarence H. New Mexico Sheep 
Antonito, Colorado 81120 

REA, Judge Lloyd Oregon County 
Baker County Courthouse Government 


Baker, Oregon 9781) 


RICCA, George C. Arizona County 
hO6 Golconda Avenue Government 
Kingman, Arizona 8601 


ROSTVOLD, Dr. Gerhard N. California Urban-suburban 
P30. Sox 3 Le 
Claremont, California 91711 


SMITH Eldon Montana Wildlife 
Montana State College 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 
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SWALLOW, George N. 
POse Boxe by 
Ely, Nevada 89301 


THOMPSON, Robert V. 
Big Piney, Wyoming 83113 


WAGNER, Mark M. 
2871 Sharon Place 
Grand Junction, Colorado 81501 


WEBER, James S. 
Keating, Oregon 9787 


WHALEY James A. 
Greybull, Wyoming 82),26 


WOOD, Dr. John E. 


Division of Wildlife Management 


New Mexico State University 


STATE 


Nevada 


Wyoming 


Colorado 


Oregon 


Wyoming 


New Mexico 


University Park, New Mexico 88070 


YOUNG, Roy 
P.O. Box 588 
Elko, Nevada 89801 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OrFIGEAOF [HE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


March 15, 1967 


Memorandum 
TOs Members, National Advisory Board Council 
From: Secretary of the Interior 


Subject: Call to Meet - National Advisory Board Council 


To review, consider, and advise on current programs for the 
management of the public lands and resources, the National 
Advisory Board Council is called to meet in its 27th Annual 
Meeting at Phoenix, Arizona, on April 3 - 5, 1967. Your 
attendance is requested. 


The Director, Bureau of Land Management, will furnish 
further details as plans are developed. 


b/ ovewart I. Udall 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


QObntCE Or THE SeCre lary, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


March 15, 1967 


Memorandum 
diet Director, Bureau of Land Management 
From: Secretary of the Interior 


Subject: Designation of Cochairman, National Advisory 
Board Council 

Pursuant to the regulations set forth in 3 CFR )11.3-1, 

the Director, Bureau of Land Management, or his designee, 

is designated as Cochairman of the National Advisory 

Board Council for its 2/th Annual Meeting scheduled to 

be held in Phoenix, Arizona, beginning on Monday, April 3, 


Sete 
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MESSAGE OF THE HON. JACK E. WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA 
To the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 3, 1967 


Thank you very much, Boyd Rasmussen, Fred Weiler, Gene Etchart, 
Leonard Neal, Jerry O'Callaghan, and all you distinguished people here. 


I do appreciate meeting with you. It is hard for me to send a greet- 
ing to so many who are indigenous to this land. You come from areas 
that I know well and you know well. As Governor of Arizona and a 
tormersMayon ot Phoenixel generally greet, people from.the East.) 1.can 
tell them something that either I make up or at least [I do not have to 
document too well. This afternoon, surrounded by experts, almost any- 
thing I say can be held against me. So I will be very careful in this 
ereeting. 


Naturally you know you are welcome. We had a group here yesterday and 
the sun was a little too strong. They all got a good sunburn and were 
complaining, so the Governor ordered a slight cloud cover. These are 

empties we got back from California. 


But you deal with a subject and it is well known to you that it is a 
ViLtabvsubject not only in the West, but around this rapidly shrinking 
globe. More and more people are with us every day to use a limited 
amount of land. The use of this land is extremely important, not only 
to we who are on it at the present time, but the millions who are 
coming after us who will have to use it. I am not one of these who 
believes that the world is coming to an end either with the atomic 
bomb or overpopulation. [I believe with Adlai Stevenson in the great 
faith that man will prevail. If necessary, we may have to build a 
second layer on top of this one and put land on it. But regardless 

of this fact you are talking about land. And, we are going to be here 
for a long, long time. Whether we are here with happiness and pleasure 
and benefit is principally due to people who meet in groups like this 
to discuss common problems to find common solutions. 


I bid you welcome. May your deliberations result in a common benefit 
for all mankind because you deal in the fundamental you deal in land. 


Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF J, LEONARD NEAL, CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA STATE ADVISORY BOARD 
To the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 3, 1967 


Thank you, Chairman Etchart., Governor Williams, Director Rasmussen, 
distinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen. It is indeed a pleasure 
for me to appear before you today to extend to you a welcome in behalf 
of the Board of the Bureau of Land Management in Arizona. I sincerely 
hope that this meeting will produce results which will be of great 
benefit to the program in which we are all so interested, I know that 
all of you have come to Arizona with this business in mind. While 

you are here with us, I ask you to join us Arizonans in breathing the 
great freshness of the Western air, to enjoy the balmy skies, the sun 
and the star-filled nights. By the way, this was written yesterday, 

And to partake of the hospitality for which our State has become famous. 


My friends, I want you to know that I admire your efforts from the 
bottom of my heart. My roots are deep in the land of Arizona. My 
father helped adjudicate the ranches in northwest Arizona when the 
Taylor grazing laws first went into effect. His selection for that 
task was a compliment to the esteem in which his fellow men and his 
neighbors held him. I have been a member of the Arizona Advisory 
Board for the past seven years and have served three years as chair- 
man, IL have found my work on the Advisory Board a great source of 
satisfaction, 


It has pleased me very much to read and hear of the Interior Depart- 
ment's deep and abiding interest in planning for a maximum use of the 
public lands. The Department has spoken out forceably for the mul- 
tiple use. As one individual rancher, I want to say that I appreciate 
what they are trying to do. In this day of greater mobility of people 
in the jet age of commerce and recreation, we cannot confine our 
interests to a self-serving level. We must realize that as custodians 
of the public land, we have a great responsibility to help make pos- 
sible the widest use of the great resource which has been entrusted 
to-us, 


My assignment today is to welcome you, and I do just that, It is my 
sincere wish that this will be a productive, informative session, 
and that those of you who have come from afar will hurry back here 
for a more informal visit just as soon as you can, I caution you, 
however, that once you are exposed to the pleasures of daily living 
in Arizona, you may never again be completely satisfied until you 
have moved here to join us as a citizen of America's most dynamic 
frontier, 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON, WASHINGTON 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 
I appreciate your invitation to attend the 27th annual meeting of 
_the National Advisory Board Council for public lands in Phoenix 
on April 3-5, 1967. Unfortunately, I will be unable to attend; 
however, I would appreciate your transmitting my greetings to 


the Council. 


I believe that today we are experiencing a national awareness 
of the importance of our public lands -- an awareness by people 
of our eastern states, as well as those of our public lands 
states. The public lands provide for us our largest base for 
projecting meaningful programs toward achieving the quality 


environment which is our national heritage. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE N. ASPINALL, COLORADO 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 
I wish the members of the National Advisory Board Council every 
success on the occasion of your 2/th Annual Conference. If it 
were’ not for the press of other legislative duties I would be with 


you today. I regret that I cannot. 


As a representative of the lth District of Colorado and as 

Chairman of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission, I am deeply concerned 
and interested in the deliberations and recommendations of your 
group. Few others have as broad a geographic representation or 
the keen understanding of the problems connected with public lands 
as does your council. To a very large measure the future use of 
the public lands depends upon the deliberations and recommendations 


coming from organizations such as yours. 


I shall look forward to reading of your discussions and recommendations 
and wish you every success on the occasion of your 27th Annual 


Conference. 
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Appendix No. 8 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, ARIZONA 
Presented for and on behalf of Senator Hayden by Ray Albertson 


to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Apriie3, 21967 


On behalf of Senator Hayden, welcome to Arizona, I am sure he 
would like to be here for this discussion because public lands 
are a subject dear to his heart and a lifelong study. I will not 
take up any more of your time. Thank you, and welcome from Carl 


Hayden. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL J. FANNIN, ARIZONA 
Presented for and on behalf of Senator Fannin by George 


Diefenderfer to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, 
Arizona, April 3, 1967. 


Senator Fannin wanted me to express his deep appreciation for 
being invited to this meeting. I have a wire here I would like 


to read from him, 


"National Advisory Board Council, Caravan Inn, Phoenix, Arizona, 


April 3, 1967, 


"I regret that pressing business in Washington has made it impossible 
for me to attend the 27th Annual Meeting of the National Advisory 
Board Council. However, I will be well represented by George 


Diefenderfer, my special assistant in Arizona, 


"On behalf of all Arizonans, I am pleased that you selected our 
State for this annual meeting. I need not remind anyone, I am sure, 
that the subjects which you will be discussing are of vital interest 


not only to Arizona but to the Nation generally. 


"Best wishes for a successful conference." 
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STATEMENT FOR REPRESENTATIVE JOHN J. RHODES, ARIZONA 
Presented for and on behalf of Representative Rhodes by Robert J. 


Scanlon to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, 
April 3, 1967. 


Thank you, Gene. Gentlemen at the head table, members of the board, 
Congressman Rhodes asked me to extend his regret that he was unable 
to extend his stay in Phoenix long enough for your meeting. He was 
here for a short period during the Easter recess. He asked me to 
extend a hearty welcome to you, that you enjoy your visit in Arizona 
and to commend you highly for the time and effort you are giving in 


your endeavors on this Advisory Council. 


On the personal side, I would like you to know I am very glad to be 
here to meet a long friend in Gene Etchart. I have known Gene for 
many years, having formerly lived in Montana. So it is a double 
pleasure for me to be here to extend greetings from Congressman Rhodes 


and to extend my personal hello to Gene Etchart, 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MORRIS K. UDALL 
Presented for and on behalf of Representative Udall by Prior Pray 


to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 3, 
1967. 


Mo is sorry that he is not going to be able to be here and requested 


me to give this short message. 


"As a member of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 

of the Public Land Law Review Commission and as one who has some 
contacts with the Department of Interior, I appreciate the importance 
of the work done by the National Advisory Board Council. I wish I 
could attend the Council's 27th annual meeting, but I must remain 


in Washington, 


"This conference's theme, ‘Meeting the Needs of People,' 


rightly 

is a broad one because the National Council's deliberations through 
the years have grown vastly in scope. The Council is advisory 
directly to the Secretary, and we can expect important recommendations 


on issues made complex by the various factors which have to be 


considered in dealing with the public domain, 
"Best wishes for a successful meeting." 


Signed Morris K. Udall. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE SAM STEIGER, ARIZONA 
Presented for and on behalf of Representative Steiger by Michael 


Jarvis to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Apri Ws “L967. 


Governor Williams started with an inside joke, so permit me one 

as well. At least I think it would be understood by those 

Arizonans here. Congressman Steiger in his campaign vowed he would 
not miss one roll call vote. Therefore he cannot be with you here 
today. Needless to say he-cannot miss one roll call vote at any 

time during the next two years. As you all know, or at least many 

of you know, much of the Third Congressional District is administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. So let me assure you that my boss 
is vitally interested in the Bureau of Land Management and the advice 


it seeks from the National Advisory Board Council. 


Let me also note as well his membership on the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. I am sure that that membership heightens 
his interest in the proceedings of your three-day conference. I 
personally hope you all come to know of Congressman Sam Steiger. He 

is a hard-working individual who stands ready to listen to your 

advice. He will seek your counsel from time to time, and I know 

you can count on him to assist you in any needs. You need only to call 


on him, 


Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT, COLORADO 

To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 
I would like to take this opportunity to extend my personal 
congratulations to the National Advisory Board Council for its 
2( years of dedicated service to the needs of this Nation, and 
my thanks for its many contributions toward a more realistic and 
constructive policy in connection with our public lands. The 
Council's work has become even more important in the past few 
years because of the increased emphasis on the wise use of 
leisure time and its relationship to our public lands. I know 
the Council is well aware of these problems, and am confident 
they will again demonstrate their ability to objectively study 


these matters. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR HOWARD W. CANNON, NEVADA 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 


The general subject of the Council's concern is very close to the 
people of Nevada, who live in a state which is approximately 
87% federally owned. 


I would urge the Council to take steps which would support the 
right of local governmental officials to be heard on decisions 
aitecting public lands. These officials, after all, are involved 
in community land use and must have a voice in BIM future policy 
if they are to be effective, particularly in such states as 
Nevada. 


The peneral public has a vital interest in public lands policy. 
There is a need for general public participation in the planning 
process. As has been noted by the Director of the BLM in recent 
Senate testimony, the public wants disposals carefully considered. 
Perhaps more important is the general sentiment among people of 
my state against the continual postponement of decisions 
atfecting public lands disposal. 


Finally, the public should be made more fully aware of the 
importance of public domain to present and future generations. 

The public needs tangible reassurance, however, that the decisions 
of the Bureau of Land Management are not based on whim, caprice 

or arbitrary factors. 


Please convey my best wishes to members of the Council for a 
most successful meeting. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH M, MONTOYA, NEW MEXICO 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 


It is my hope that your work will meet with constant success 
and that the goals your organization works towards will be 


realized. 


Your efforts are constantly aimed at intelligent, forward- 
looking use of lands and resources that in the long run give our 
people the most value from them without destroying them in the 


process, 


In an age when we can never have too much of this kind of 


thinking, your actions and attitudes shine. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OREGON 
To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 


Please express to all of your Board my very best wishes for an 
informative and constructive meeting. 


The public lands grow in importance and the needs of conservation 
are large. Recently, I advised the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations: 


"No program of the Bureau of Land Management has a 
higher priority, in my judgment, than the watershed 
work. Great quantities of rangeland comprising these 
watershed areas of the west are eroding. 


"T urge a program that does three basic things: 


"1, Arrests the destruction of the soil and water 
resource base. 

2. Assures grazing use on public rangelands at least 
at current levels, and preferably at increased 
levels. 

3. Attempts to develop the real potential for multiple 
benefits these great range resources can give to 
this generation and posterity." 


Several days ago, I received a very fine report from the Bureau of 
Land Management manager at Vale, Oregon outlining the great 
progress that is being made on the Vale project in conservation 
development. This project has been an outstanding success. I 
hope that more work of this type can be undertaken throughout the 
west. 


Your advice and counseling on vital steps required will help 
develop and carry out essential conservation work on public lands 
in the years ahead. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HOWARD W. POLLOCK, ALASKA 

To the National Advisory Board Council, April 3, 1967 
I am most interested in all aspects of public lands problems. 
The land in my State is almost wholly owned by the Federal 
Government with the greater portion of it in the public domain. 
As the last true frontier in the nation, a unique opportunity 
exists in Alaska to better manage the public lands than has 
been the case in the past. The meetings of the National Advisory 


Board Council are extremely valuable in achieving this end. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


Statement of Boyd L, Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 3, 1967. 


The last advisory board, local advisory board, I met with was in 
Montana, and one of my very good friends told me a joke, and I have 
been laughing about it ever since, After all the meetings I go to 
and all the committees I sit in on, why this is a surprise, and you 


fellows may or may not understand it. But he said to me: "Do you 
know what the cow said to the calf as the cowboy rode over the hill?" 
I said, "No.'' He said, ''She said, son, run for the hills. Here 


comes the steering committee," 
My wife told me I’ could tell that, 


It is really fine to be here this afternoon, even though this light 
makes it a little warmer. But yesterday in Washington it got to 87, 
and I am telling you that is hot in Washington. 


I have been looking forward to meeting with you and seeking your 
advice on a number of issues, Advisory councils have been a part 

of my professional life for many years. I believe wholeheartedly in 
their function within the Federal Government, I intend to utilize 
your advice and counsel to the best of my ability. 50, I am really 
pleased to be here in Phoenix with you. 


Fanst sot all, let me icay sincereélysaks thisi fins timeetimestharathe 
present and long-term goal of public land management is to meet 
people's needs, We in BLM are interested in land management for the 
people's long-run benefit, not as a bureaucratic practice, 


The Department of the Interior has some projections which it uses in 
thinking about the future. I want to share some of them with you, 
because they involve areas we must consider now for future action. 
Most of us in this room have applied the population surge, but let's 
look at what these trends mean, By 1975, and that is not far off, 
evere will) be 225,000,000 Americans: And ten wears later, 35,000,000 
more, 


the fastest. growing areas will be the Mountain States, Pacific Statesy 
and South Atlantic States. The states with the fastest percentage 
growth will be Arizona, Nevada, and Florida. Now you can see the 
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sunny climates are going to get you. But it is significant that of 
these, there are two out of three are public land states: 


With this growing population, we are going to be better educated, 
The West in 1964 was more highly educated per capita than the rest 
of the nation. This will probably hold in 1985, 


Education in America has become, particularly since World War IT, 
a direct means of increasing income and even more of reaching 
national aspiration. This justifies the great investment that 
America has made in education, both privately and through public 
agencies, although, after the remarks of the speaker before me, I 
sometimes wonder what really is going on in education, 


Disposable income, an economist's term, means money left over after 
taxes, I guess I do not need to tell you anything about it with 
the 15th of April here. It adds up to $2200 per capita in 1964, 
Measured in 1964 dollars it will rise by 1975 to about $3,000. 


The West, according to these same authorities, is destined to enjoy 
a higher per capita income than the rest of the nation. 


With such additional spending money, Americans are spending more 
money on education, medical care and recreation, The American 
people are going to have more leisure time, which will make up 
about 30 per cent of the time of the working American by 1975. 


The frequency of travel will increase, and the percentage of the 
population traveling will also increase. Recreation will jump. 
Pursuit of recreation will be found everywhere. ee 


The Westerner of 1985 will be more urban, He will be younger, 
much younger, He will have more money, more leisure, He will be 
more highly educated, 


The West has long been the land of the wide-open spaces. It will 
undoubtedly continue to be so, even though one-fourth of the urban 
population of the United States will be living in public land 
States in)193d5., 


Obviously the Westerner, and all other Americans for that matter, 
are going to have different needs from the public lands in the 
PuLcurey 


Here in Arizona, the fastest growing state in the fastest growing 
region of the United States, we have already reached out to meet 
some of these newer needs of an increasingly urban Arizona. Under 
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the recreation and public purposes act we have leased or sold over 
100,000 acres of public lands in Arizona for recreation and public 
purposes, Today Phoenix is ringed by five so-called regional parks 
because of this cooperative arrangement. 


We can make some rough estimates of what the growth of cities is 
going to mean for land needs for both development and open space. 
We think that the public lands may be called upon to meet 25 per 
cent of the urban land use needs around Phoenix and Tucson. They 
may be called upon for about 15 per cent in Southern California, a 
hefty 50 per cent in the Las Vegas and Reno areas. 


Turning to the standard of living and what we eat, agriculture can 
look for a gross output in 1980 of about 36 per cent higher than in 
1960, although what you read in the papers today kind of worries 

you. Meat production requirements will be up about 30 to 40 per cent 
by 1980, with the demand for meat increasing in the West where the 
population is expected to increase at a faster rate than for the 
country as a whole, 


The population rise will push timber demands up. There will be 

changes of emphasis from sawlog timber to pulpwood and a higher use 
of the chemical complex of the wood fibers. The diminishing supply 
of private timber will create increased reliance on public supplies. 


Drought ridden Easterners, troubled with a rising water demand, are 
now learning what we in the West have always known, water has to be 
handled with great care. Public lands involve some of the water- 
sheds from which the water arises, or they cover the intermediate 
watersheds on the way to arable valleys and water hungry cities. 


Back in 1933, Representative Burton E, French of Idaho made this 
Significant statement: 


"As I see it, however, the astounding value of the public lands lies 
in the uses that have been overlooked, These uses are as watersheds 
and for the control of streamflow, uses as deterrents to floods, 
uses for natural storage, uses for irrigated lands, uses for game 
and recreation, uses for forage and range, uses as forest areas, and 
finally uses as gigantic regulators climatic conditions ms 


This was in 1933. We have a conservation needs inventory that is 
needed to keep or restore the public lands to what Representative 
French saw for them. Here are some of the major items of work to 
be done: 
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Water control structures, 215,000,000 cubic yards; 
Land treatment, 38,000,000 acres; 

Protective fencing, 64,000 miles; 

Water developments, 45,000 and some others. 


As long ago as 1933, when most people thought of the public lands 
as range lands primarily, with a little oil wild catting thrown in 
for Wyoming, only a few people were talking about recreation possi- 
bilities. Now, water demands and recreation uses are here, All 
the predictions are for more of it and more kinds of it. 


People have found the desert, and they love it. The American people 
with their gift of gadgetry, have adapted vehicles for sandbuggying 
in the desert hills, snow-going machines have replaced snow shoes 
for wintertime sport on the high slopes. I predict the use of these 
snow machines is going to turn many areas into winter resorts that 
were not ‘considered before, Firstpottalls = thethazands of ?skiangevare 
not so great, You do not come back with a broken leg. You might 
have to walk home if you run out of gas. 


People in the West are finding the public lands a place to follow up 
their scientific curiosity. Rockhounds and amateur archaeologists 
will have more time to pursue their hobbies, The increasing city 
life does not lessen people's desires for hunting large and small 
game. If anything, it sharpens them. 


The public lands will be called upon to serve these increased needs 
of the Westerners and the Easterners in a few more years. In fact, 
they are here today. They can help redress the imbalance that comes 
because the people mass is in the East and the openland mass is in 
the West, 


We are here to exchange views on the problems that will have to be 
overcome, I want to discuss the key role that the National Advisory | 
Board Council plays as resource leaders. 


To meet the land needs of the growing West, we think this will in- 
volve the transfer of about two and one-half million acres of BLM 
administered lands to private ownership by 1973. We are already 
getting a lot of help from local governments, our district and state . 
advisory boards, and the public generally in our classification work 
under the Classification and Multiple Use Act. 


I have given you copies of my progress reports to the House and 
Senate Interior Committees. I would like to discuss one situation 
that has developed. Contrary to the guesses of many, local people 
are now resisting the idea of moving public land into private hands. 
What I would like to ask you, is this true in your areas? 
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Just a couple of weeks ago my office got a call from a Western Sen- 
ator's office. He needed some information. The local people of one 
community were quite excited. They understood that the BLM was 
going to sell off their adjoining public lands. But it turned out 
that they were merely going to have a meeting to discuss the reten- 
tion or disposal of the public lands that were adjacent to this com- 
munity. Actually there will be no decision until after thorough 
public participation and review. 


We will be transferring public lands into private lands to provide, 
first, sufficient public lands for disposal for urban and industrial 
development to meet needs as they emerge, and, second, sufficient 
public lands for disposal under the variety of public land laws to 
maintain a balanced program. This will permit us to meet reasonable 
requirements for land for agriculture, exchange, purchase of isolated 
tracts, and other current public land law objectives. 


By 1972 or '73, we foresee land transactions involving about four 
million acres in support of Federal programs. These will be princi- 
pally exchanges and withdrawals. For example, the Department has a 
five-step action program in the oil shale. We can discuss this at 
some other time than right here, We currently think that exchanges 
may be a necessary step to block up economic units upon which actual 
development work can go forward. This is very true in this State, 

as well as other states. The classifications under the Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act are basic to planning for meeting the needs 
upon the public lands which we know are coming. We will press for- 
ward, We will want to accomplish as much as can be done during its 
lize, the authorizations willsexpireson June 30th 11969. teThesSenate 
Committee report indicates, however, that the use of terminal date, 
"is intended to provide a positive means for evaluation after a 
reasonable period of application.'' But what is your advice on our 
classification work? We need to know. 


I spoke of the rising demands for meat, Yet the public land ranges 
are still losing an estimated 60,000 AUM's a year through deteriora- 
tion of the range, The overall loss is estimated at 140,000 acres, 
with 80,000 acres being replaced by our soil and moisture program, 


Here, we, as public managers and ranchers, face tough problems. 
Simple reduction of the livestock does not reverse the watershed 
deterioration, This requires rehabilitation and careful management 
of livestock use. Without such management continued, grazing 
accelerates the rate of deterioration, For too long the range has 
been thought of as a place for livestock, rather than the ecologi- 
cal base for the multiple benefits of water, wildlife and livestock. 
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My question to you is, 'What would you do to restore the range and 
the watersheds?'' Money is a partial answer, but money is tight, 
and not always the real answer. 


We have now about 22,000,000 acres in a declining condition. Obvi- 
ously, we are going to get a great deal of advice and support to 
overcome this range deterioration at a time of rising demand for 
wildlife and domestic livestock, 


We are in pretty good shape on timber. National production is 
projected to exceed national consumption until the year 2000. At 
that time, however, a gap will open up unless efforts are initiated 
soon on both public and private land to accelerate production, 


By 1972, we will accommodate from thrity-five to fifty million 
recreation visitor days on the public lands, depending somewhat 
upon our facility development, We need to get ready for them. 
Last June 30th, we had less than one developed recreation site per 
million acres, excluding Alaska, 


To meet some of this rising recreation demand, we are working 
along these lines, developing recreation potential of the desert 
areas where we can get long seasonal use; developing recreation 
sites on public lands within two hours driving of population cen- 
ters, along major tourists routes and in areas of regional or 
national recreation attraction; using the public lands to relieve 
overcrowding in the national parks and national forests. 


These are some of our 1973 goals: Intensive use facilities for 
twelve million annual visitor days; maintaining some 800 undevel- 
oped recreation sites which will be getting two million visits a 
year; protecting and interpreting the significant archaeological 
sites; providing better access through construction of 2,000 miles 
of trails and 2800 miles of roads. We also want to make maps, 
directional signs, and other information about the resources. 


With respect to wildlife, we hope to improve the small game habitat 
in areas within one hour's drive of towns, improve the big game 

habitat within two hours' drive of towns. By 1973, this means the 
improvement of some two million acres of wildlife and fish habitat. 


It is not easy to predict mineral exploration and production. The 
USGS is finding new areas of gold occurrences through new instru- 
ments and exploration techniques in production. The public lands 
are underlain with great coal deposits, some of which seem economi- 
cally feasible to furnish electric power to the growing population 
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on the Coast, A second uranium boom, not as exciting as the first, 
but maybe with greater staying power, seems close to us. 


The great challenge in minerals is how to meet the people's needs 
for minerals and metals and at the same time preserving or restoring 
the surface and aesthetic values, watershed values or recreation 
values, 


One of the results of higher income and higher education is appre- 
ciation for natural beauty and an intolerance for pollution, 

These will be powerful forces shaping public land and conservation 
policy. To meet this growing obligation we will need lots of help 
to set goals that do not exclude compelling requirements. 


The Bureau of Land Management has relied on advisory boards from 
the first days of the Taylor Grazing Act. The grazing districts 
were created by a process of public participation, similar to the 
one we are now using in our classification and multiple use review. 
The local district boards have given indispensable service. The 
local boards got statutory recognition in the Taylor Grazing Act 

in 1939, Later the wildlife aspects of public range lands were 
recognized by amendment authorizing wildlife representatives on the 
district boards. 


State advisory boards and the National Advisory Board Council, as 
you well know, were first established by the Secretary's regula- 
tions. They were expanded in 1962 to include multiple use repre- 
sentatives, Your role as the public's spokesmen is increasing and 
will increase because the public interest in the public lands 
grows. 


A comprehensive advisory board system and other elements of public 
participation in the decision-making process will help in reaching 
the kind of decisions that will unlock the potential in the public 
lands. 


As one step, I would hope you would start thinking about expanding 
the district advisory boards. A multiple use mission requires 
multiple use advice. Looking at how this multiple use board has 
operated, I ask you whether it isn't time we formally assured that 
there is a multiple use board in each district? 


One of the best ways in the world for friends to fall out is to not 
agree on ground rules. I want to sketch out how I plan to operate 
the ground rules, These are not original with me. 
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The very first thing on every subject, let's get the facts. I have 
a friend who says that learning the facts spoils lots of good argu- 
ments, I want to spoil needless arguments. There is plenty of 
room for sincere differences over what to do even when we have the 
facts. After the facts are in, let's each of us make a tentative 
judgment. I am underscoring tentative here. We can then meet and 
compare our judgments, We can discuss them, then move on to the 
final decisions, whether they be my decisions or my recommendations 
to those above me, 


I cannot guarantee that every decision I make will please everyone, 
I cannot guarantee that I will be able to accept all your individual 
advice, I can guarantee, however, that I will listen to all ra- 
tional proposals. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE THROUGH LANDS & MINERALS MANAGEMENT 
the ProbiemsloryServingathesPubdic 


Statement of Irving Senzel, Assistant Director, Lands and Minerals, 
Bureau of Land Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, 
Phoenix, Arizona, April 3, 1967. 


LaStbayeares aboutethisetime, orgthe jyear, 7iumadepanothers little stalk 
before a public group in Arizona. That was at the mineral symposium 
at Tucson. Several of the fellows who heard me there will hear me 
today, I imagine, with mixed emotions. One of the men who is here 
today was not able to attend the meeting, but he said he remembered 
my talk. He did not quite remember what was in it, but he had a good 
recollection that he did not agree with it. 


Now, that sort of illustrates a central point I would like to make 
about meeting the people's needs in land and minerals. I would like 
to discuss a central problem that I think we have in meeting the needs 
and serving the public. The way I put it here is that "serving the 
public in BIM is a job for a tightrope walker.'' Not only does every 
question have two sides, but there are vocal proponents on each of 
those sides. Some questions have more than two sides. No one can 
fully understand the course the Bureau of Land Management takes unless 
he realizes that the Bureau is being buffeted by contrary winds. It 
is being advised by different people with different points of view. 


From what some of our critics say, the one word that might best 
describe how the Bureau of Land Management does its land and minerals 
business is the word "too," t-o-o. Bureau appraisals are either too 
high or they are too low. They are never just right. The Bureau is 
trying to hold on to too much land or it is disposing of land much 
too recklessly. Some of you have heard this one--"It is dominated 
too much by the grazing industry.'' However, other people say that 
the Bureau treats the livestockman much too cavalierly. As for 
minerals, some say we are much too lax in enforcing the mining laws. 
Quite a few others say that we interpret the laws much too narrowly, 
to the point that we are driving the mining people out of business. 


These comments reflect the points of view of various segments and 
various individuals of the general public. This is brought to our 
attention practically every day of our activities. Only a few weeks 
ago, we reported to the Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands on our 
operations under the Classification and Multiple Use Act. At that 
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meeting we were questioned in such a way that led us to think that 
the committee felt that perhaps our activities under the Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act were inhibiting the disposal of public lands. 
As a matter of fact, they asked us for a great deal of statistics to 
show the course of land disposals in the last twenty years. Just a 
few days prior to that, we had a meeting with various conservation 
groups who wanted to discuss things with us. One of the things they 
wanted to discuss was our operations under the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act. These people had quite an opposite impression. 
They felt that our activities under the Classification and Multiple 
Use Act might lead to too much land disposal; they were not quite 
sure whether they favored our activities under that Act. 


I think we can take it for granted that we cannot please everybody. 
However, it might be even more true that it is not possible for the 
Bureau of Land Management, operating in the lands and minerals field, 
to really please anybody--all the time, that is. If we satisfy a 
person in his particular interest of the moment, we might dissatisfy 
him for another interest that he has. For example, most of us like 

to be land speculators. To do that, many of us would like to get 
public lands and criticize the Bureau of Land Management for not making 
public land available. On the other hand, the same person»is a) recrea=- 
tionist; he is a hunter; he is a member of a local government board of 
some kind or another. In that capacity, he has an interest in retain- 
ing certain lands in some type of public ownership. 


Even the same person in the course of a few days can give us contrary 
advice at different times relative to the same type of specific action. 
For example, at the meeting before the subcommittee on public lands, 
there was a great deal of discussion about the lack of results under 
the Public Land Sales Act of 1964. It was suggested that perhaps the 
Bureau was not in sympathy with the Act; that it did not feel like 
selling land under the Act and, therefore, that it was doing everything 
possible to prevent sales. We tried to explain what we thought the 
situation was. We tried to give our evaluation of the reasons for this 
situation. One thing we said is that one difficulty we are having is 
that the Act is in competition with other laws such as the exchange 
laws, and the old public sale act. In the next couple days, we had. 
inquiries from the same staff about why we were not expediting an 
exchange that had been filed in the Land Office. As a matter of fact, 
in that case, we had asked the field to look into the possibility of 
selling the land under the Public Land Sales Act rather than of dis- 
posing of it by an exchange. That is the way it goes. 
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In the same state we are now going to get a question why don't we sell 
it under the old act where there is a preference granted to the adjoin- 
ing owner? 


This is not meant as a complaint. I am trying to make a point--which 
is to give you some idea how I visualize the land and minerals activi- 
ties of the Bureau in the next few years. Things being as they are, 
the best course of action seems to me to accept the fact that the 
Bureau has to be subject to criticism (because they are trying to 
adjudicate matters among conflicting interests), and to spend as much 
of our time as possible in trying to build up a balanced program. As 
I see the picture now, the policy, programs, and trends of the Bureau 
in land and minerals activities will continue to seek such a balance 
and to avoid extremes, to avoid extremes of disposal, extremes of 
retention, extremes of preference for one act over the extremes for 
preference over another. We will have to keep some sort of balance. 
This will require the greatest amount of objectivity and will call for 
professionalism of the highest degree. 


By balance, I do not mean "a little something for everybody." We 

must try to carry out the laws and regulations and objectives of the 
public land law system. It means, however, that we cannot compromise 
with basic principles. What we have to do is commit ourselves as far 
as possible to a total commitment in the public interest and to strive 
for the highest standard of excellence. 


It is not easy and may not be possible to define the public interest 
exactly. Here we get some help from other places, not always to our 
liking, of course. Some of the guides for public interest are written 
out for us in the laws, Presidential messages, the Bureau of Budget 
Circulars, Secretary's regulations and instructions. Others we try 

to write ourselves, chiefly in our manuals, which guide the activities 
of our field people. 


I would like to mention a few of the principles and the main direc- 
tions that I think are going to demand increasing attention for land 
and minerals in the immediate future. One of the things, the first 
one I would like to mention, is greater interest in full monetary 
returns for services rendered or property rights transferred. The 
pricing systems that we use now are being scrutinized by outsiders, 
by people outside the Bureau. We are being asked questions about it. 
Not only are we pricing things the right way, but are we doing things 
in the way that would get the best price for the resource, the market 
price for the resource? 
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Another<thing that’is going to Bacemis; and ‘there Seemsuto bewnosrelies 
in sight, is maximum economy in operations. Money is going to continue 
to be tight." It .is tight: now.” ItUuis eoing to wee Lrshivcimandsce@ae. 
are not going to go down. This has ‘a widespread effect. It can affect 
how much we can afford to put into writing of letters and answering the 
math, erItecan/ affect the amountioft ‘timenwevcanvalilordsto spend {laiking 
to thes peoplesatethe counter, 


The third main influence that I see that is going to force our operations 
into certain directions is the public-participation in decision-making 
that Boyd talked about. The day of the backroom decision, to the extent 
that it ever existed, seems to be gone for good. Even the suspicion 

of backdoor dealing, where it actually did not exist, we all know from 
recent experience, can cause a lot of people a lot of distress and a 

lot of public discussion and some changing of jobs. 


The fourth point I think is going to be of increasing importance, and 
Boyd mentioned it also, is the protection of the natural environment. 
More and more we are hearing, "Save what is left and restore what you 
can."" We all know that in recent years such an intangible thing as 
natural beauty has been emphasized more and more in public land and 
publicuresournce activities? 


The £Lfthepoint that I thinkwwall inftluence*ouriworksisethe prinempte 
of intérgovernmental cooperation. Possibly the greatest benefit we 
will realize from the Classification and Multiple Use Act is the 
excellent focus it has given for intergovernmental cooperation and 
public participation in decision-making. I think there will be a 
continuing benefit even if the Act is not extended in its present’ form. 


Another point I would like to make and think we all have to realize is 
of increasing importance. I have put it down here as "No hiding place." 
It was not very long ago that we dealt in the Bureau with each individual 
who came before us without anybody else paying much attention. Now 
practically everything we do is in a goldfish-bowl environment. By 

that I mean not that we have put it into a goldfish bowl, but that. 
there are other people watching all the time. It happens with great 
rapidity. We get a prompt reaction from some little event that is 
happening in a far-away place,in the nooks and corners of our country. 
Somebody can come into the Land Office and start talking about a dump 
site for a county. Before the end of the week, we will get a petition 
from two or three groups opposing that dump site, even tthough we have 
not gotten any further than saying hello to the man who rapped on the 
door. 
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Also one of the fellows opens up a little business in some out-of- 
the-way place, perhaps where a new road is going through. He puts 
up a little sign and the beautification committee of that state or 
county comes in and asks us what it is doing there. 


We have got to work at all times with the realization that all our 
operations are being constantly watched and brought to our attention. 


In view of this, what can we expect? Well, we can expect more and 
more that the BLM is not going to be an independent agency. We will 
not be able to make independent decisions. There are very powerful 
forces at work to help determine what we will do and how we will do 
it. These forces seem to be pointing to the following trends for 
public lands and minerals activities in the immediate future. 


One is going to be increased mining activities on the public land. 

This will include all types of minerals, leasables, locatables, and 
salables. Stimulating this are many things. The Department's heavy 
metals program, the possibilities of mine-mouth power, residential 
construction in the attractive semi-arid environment of the West, 
extensions of the improved highway system into every nook and corner 

of the land, unanticipated growth of nuclear power, and other increased 
needs for minerals. 


The new needs and the new potentials will increase speculation in 
mineral rights, as well as mining activities. We can expect a great 
many more speculative mining locations and trading in assignments and 
quitclaim deeds. Accelerated mining will intensify the need and the 
demand for measures to protect other resources from unnecessary damage 
and for measures to restore what is reasonably susceptible of restora- 
bien. lhesesrorcesawi ll gbringeBIMyinto)anmoreractivesrolé intmanage- 
ment of mineral leasing and mineral sales for better protection of 
surface and water values. They are likely to also keep attention on 
the mining laws and their impact on other resources. 


We had two recent examples of the relationship or the impact, or the 
interrelationship, of the mining laws and other resources. One was 
brought to public attention by the Secretary's five-point program for 
oil shale and application for withdrawal of the lands from metallif- 
erous mining location. The other one had a little more heat to it. 
That was the proposed application for protection of lands having 
geothermal resource values. In each of these cases, we thought we 
had to take steps to protect the resources by asking for a withdrawal 
of the land from mining location. We did this because we thought we 
had no alternative. The mining law is a law that says "either-or,"' 
asl saidein Tucson last* year. 
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Another thing is we are going to be giving greater attention to is 
the managed disposal of lands. Here I might go back a little in 
history as to what has been happening in the last ten to fifteen 
years or so. During the last part of the 1950's, our disposal 
activities were centered about an effort to keep up with an increas- 
ing flood of applications. These applications were to a large extent 
stimulated by promoters but stemmed largely from the rapid post-Korean 
War increase in land values. We pretty much failed to keep up with 
that flow. In the early 1960's we took various steps to eliminate 
the backlog resulting from our failure to keep up with the flood of 
applications. 


The second thing we concentrated on was to design systems to permit 

the public business to proceed in an orderly businesslike way. We 

did fairly well on this. We have reduced the backlog down to manage- 
able proportions. Also the current work under our new systems is being 
processed on an acceptable level of accomplishment. [I do not think we 
have reached the productive rate we would like to have, but at least 

it is far more acceptable than a few years back. 


When we had this well in hand, we tried to take stock of what the 
total situation was. We had our master unit studies and our initial 
analysis that we discussed at Riverside last year. Now we have pro- 
grams under the Classification and Multiple Use Act. While we were 
inventorying what we had, we also tried to guide our activities into 

a managed program of disposal. What we tried to do is put our efforts 
into work that led to positive results, such as satisfaction of the 
States' selection rights, getting into production the remaining 
agricultural lands of the public domain -- this is mainly in Idaho 

and Nevada -- the satisfaction of scrip, transfers of public-purpose 
lands under the Recreation and Public Purposes Act. Last year, 
incidentally, was a new high in the patents issued to the governmental 
agencies for public purposes. . 


In general, things have been promising here. We have made inroads in 
all these fields. What we would like to do is emphasize some addi- 
tional areas of positive disposal accomplishments. One is to build 
inventories of excess lands for use to acquire lands for parks and 
recreation areas and other public use areas. We would like to get 
some real accomplishment of sales under the new public sales act, 
selling land needed for urban, commercial and industrial purposes. 
Finally, we would like to have some sort of a program to get out of 
public ownership the little tag ends of lands here and there that 
have no real public value. They are not of great interest to private 
ownership, but they will be valuable, I think, in private ownership. 
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Our overall record for the past few years compares well with the 
period after World War II which was a period of great and rapid 
national growth. We have not had too much controversy or over-all 
dissatisfaction with it. I think this is largely due to the emphasis 
we have placed on public knowledge and participation. We are hopeful 
that our activities under the Classification and Multiple Use Act will 
produce sufficient public knowledge of our programs and sufficient 
confidence in our activities that we will be able to carry on desirable 
disposal programs efficiently and with the consent of the people. To 
do this, I think we must keep disposals of land acceptable to the 
general public by relating them to specific well-defined goals. This 
way I hope we can get around the difference of opinion among groups, 
between disposals and retentions. 


A third field of activity I think will get increasing attention is 
"anti-trespass.'' The increasing use of the public lands, based in 
large measure upon rapidly growing awareness of their existence and 
better accessibility, is bringing an end to old informalities. BIM 
will have to give increasing attention to termination of existing 
trespass, prevention of further trespass, and reasonable rules for 

the use of the public lands. I am speaking of land and minerals tres- 
pass since I am speaking of land and minerals programs. Billboards, 
for example, have come down by the hundreds, and many more over the 
next few years are going *to be removed. ‘These billboards are in tres- 
pass on the public land, put up in the days when these were really in 
isolated parts of our country. Nobody much minded. Now they have to 
be considered. The extent of occupancy trespass is being inventoried 
right now. We are trying to determine the cost of terminating them. 

A few years ago the Secretary asked us to take vigorous action to 
prevent further trespass, at the same time he asked us to take care 

of existing trespass, but to treat the trespassers fairly and equit- 
ably and at the same time to consider the public interest. Here again 
we have a problem--of terminating trespass by issuance of the patents 
or by granting less than fee or by keeping the land having public 
values open to the public. There is a conflict. We have different 
points of view, and great difference of opinion about what we should 
do in individual cases. We are going to try to carry out this mandate 
of being fair and equitable but keeping the public interest in mind 
and try to terminate, to some degree of general satisfaction, occupancy 
trespass on the public lands. 


The fourth point I think is going to influence our work is the 
acceleration of local planning and local programs. [I have no indica- 
tion that comprehensive zoning will be enthusiastically embraced in 
the public land areas. In fact, some of the signs are quite distress- 
ing to people who like the idea of zoning. However, public planning 
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as differentiated from zoning, seems likely to continue to grow 
rapidly. This movement; it is true, is being stimulated) by the 
Federal programs. Some of these require comprehensive local planning, 
and some stimulate it in other ways. However, I do not think that 
local public planning could get on very far unless the local people 
really believed in it. However, I think they do. [ think that plan- 
Ning. willeinerease -Valhistplanningshas ascouphenolrertectsyonyucmin 
BIM. One thing, it generates demand for land. As the local govern- 
ment goes through the planning processes, it begins to identify land 
it needs for public programs, including public recreation. When it 
starts the planning process; it has another effect*on us.) Local 
officials begin to see that there will be a need for land for the 
people of their community. More and more they are coming to us, ask- 
ing us to hold off disposals, nold ofl our ‘own, dctulvitilcs -unttumueney. 
get their own planning in order. We cannot stop all our activities; 
so what we are doing is trying to work as closely as possible with 
local communities to avoid every disposal situation where they think 
they might need land for public purposes for the future. 


Another point, and I mentioned this before, I think there is going to 
be greater attention to economics and to the values involved in the 
public lands. [In the past we got along pretty well merely by follow- 
ing our regulations. Everybody was satisfied with us if we only 
followed our own regulations. However now, we are all constantly 
being asked whether our prices are right, as I mentioned, whether the 
methods are effective and producing the best results, whether we know 
what we are trying to accomplish and whether our decisions are sound. 
We have to be right, not only must we follow our procedures, but we 
have also to be right. For example, the methods of offering minerals 
at public auction, the methods of bidding are being questioned. We 
have to look into those very carefully now. Also in setting our 
minimum bids on various types of sale, we have to analyze better the 
competitive situation so that we can set the minimum bid more realis- 
tically and insure that the people are getting a fair return for their 
resources. That works both ways. We cannot ask the mining people to 
put in more conservation measures, bigger and better conservation 
measures, and pay the same prices for the natural resources. We have 
to be fair both ways. 


The sixth point I would like to make--I think we are going to have 

even fuller public participation in land and minerals decisions in 

the coming years. [It is likely that this will be used more and more 

in individual cases, not only in general situations, but in individual 
cases also. ©If we can achieve continuity of participation and’ interest, 
that will make our progress increasingly effective. We have ventured 
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far into public participation in recent years because traditional 
methods were leading more and more to frustration. We were handling 

a lot of papers and not getting any place. If we retreated now away 
from public participation, I think it would lead to the return of an 
atmosphere of suspicion and protest. We would like to further develop 
a system that would enable everyone to feel that he knows what is 
going on, or at least that he knows the way to find out what is going 
on. This should help us carry out the public business more speedily 
and accurately. 


I would just like to mention one unknown factor. At present, the 
future is not clear as to retention classifications. The Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act is scheduled to terminate June 30, 1969. 
Our experience with the Act so far has shown strong local public 
support for retention classifications. Also State agencies and State 
groups have responded strongly and rather consistently in favor of 
Getention classifications under the criteria of our regulations. We 
detect also a growing concern of national groups with the program. I[ 
believe that the national groups have been somewhat uncertain about 
the Act, some fearing it meant a deep-freeze on disposals, and others 
fearing it meant large-scale disposals. I think more and more people 
are beginning to realize that the Act can be a key to a real balanced 
program. The future of the Classification Act in my opinion depends 
in a large measure whether that conviction will grow. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE THROUGH MANAGEMENT OF 
RENEWABLE RESOURCES 


Statement of Eugene V. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resource Manage- 
ment, Bureau of Land Management, to the National Advisory Board 
Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 3, 1967. 


It is nice to be here again and meet with you gentlemen. Director 
Rasmussen broadly outlined the forces which are profoundly affecting 
the use of our resources, Basically it is the mission of every 
Government agency to produce and distribute goods and services to 
the American people. On the public lands this is made possible 
through the use of human, capital and natural resource inputs. From 
an economic standpoint, these resource inputs are factors of produc- 
tion which provide a flow of resource service over time. 


In the case of publicly owned resources, we are seeking to measure 
demand for the multiple use of these resources and how we can officially 
produce what is wanted. This is not easy. Tastes, incomes, needs and 
technology all change over time and shift the demand for natural re- 
sources. Some of these factors change slowly and are manageable, 

while others are exceedingly volatile and difficult to predict. 


The rapid increase of urbanization has made the demand for outdoor 
recreation one of the most accelerated of the pressures we have on 
public domain, You have seen the news stories on the shortage of 
developed recreation sites in the West in the summer peak season. 

In certain areas the sites are being subjected to overuse in spite of 
the several thousand camp sites developed by the Forest Service and 
the National Park Service. At this point BLM has 150 developed sites 
to add to the supply of the facilities. 


If we look at the future demand situation, we find that the Pacific, 
Mountain and Alaska Census Divisions, where our lands are located, are 
expected to have a population increase of five and a half million 
people between 1965 and 1973. These will add to the demand for out- 
door recreation in the West, an estimated 126,000,000 total visitor 
days of intensive use type recreation. This makes no allowance for 
increased pressure from Eastern tourists, Our most recently, and 

only research on demand pressure, showed that twenty campgrounds on 
public lands in Colorado, received about half of their use from out- 
of-state people, largely from the central states to the East. 
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We are striving to catch up with the present demand and prepare for 
future demand, by inventorying, evaluating and developing demand for 
recreational potential, 


Director Rasmussen indicated to you some of those particular areas 
in which we are planning to accelerate our efforts in this respect. 


With regard to our valuable soil and watershed resources, most of 
the Bureau administered lands are situated in the arid and semi- 

arid zone, and at intermediate elevations. Water production poten- 
tials from this land are limited. The stabilization of deteriorated 
watersheds requires water to sustain increased vegetative cover. 
Reduction of flow velocities will effect water yields to some extent. 
However, extension of flows, improvement of water quality, reduction 
of sedimentation, control of flood peaks and on-site response will 
more than compensate for such reductions, 


All too often public land watersheds are contributing high sediment 
discharges to major river systems. For example, the Rio Puerto 
tributary of the Rio Grande basin yields about five per cent of the 
measurable water above Elephant Butte Storage Reservoir, while pro- 
ducing one-half of the sediment. 


While the improvement of vegetative densities or re-establishment of 
cover is an objective of the watershed program, removing all domestic 
livestock from rangeland watersheds would not solve the problem. Much 
of the damage now caused by erosion would be altered by elimination of 
grazing use, The results of disruption of the dynamic equilibrium 
among vegetation, soil and water within the watersheds has initiated 
an imbalance with accelerated erosion resulting. This trend is 
reversible through an application of selected conservation practices 
either in combination or singularly including land treatment practices, 
water control structures, and proper resource use management. Upland 
watershed treatment is complementary to river system control and must 
be considered as an alternative and incorporated into all water develop- 
ment programs. 


The need for livestock forage, nationally, is related to the national 
demand for meat and other livestock products. The need for forage 
from the public lands is also related to the need for a stable live- 
stock industry and strong local economics in our Western communities. 
The production of livestock forage and proper grazing use by livestock 
is an important goal of the Bureau's program. 
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There is a theoretical national surplus of livestock forage at the 
present time. This surplus is estimated to be about sixty-nine 
million AUM's. Much of this is committed to soil bank type programs. 
The important issue, no matter how large or small this theoretical 
surplus might be nationally, is that at the local level production 
from public lands is a scarce item and satisfies an important need. 
It is most important to 26,500 families who currently hold fifteen 
million AUM's of grazing privileges. The new dollars produced by 
these ranching units into the local economy is also important to 
many of the allied businesses which depend upon livestock production 
for their livelihood. 


Proper livestock use has a scope broader than just forage production. 
It is an important management tool in the improvement of other resources. 
From the results of actual demonstrations, we now know that through 
the use of improved grazing systems, such as rest-rotation grazing, 

we actually can thicken the grass density on depleted watersheds. 
Thus,” proper grazing use will increase the value of the watershed to 
other onsite uses and downstream interests. In other cases where 
important wildlife habitat exists, proper livestock use will improve 
this valuable resource. Research results have proven that proper use 
of bitter brush by cattle can improve the vigor and yield for wildlife 
purposes. This was not thought to be possible a few years ago. 


The key words here are proper grazing use. Fortunately, proper range 
utilization by domestic livestock does not seriously compete with 
other uses. The challenge comes from adverse public reaction to 
abusive grazing use. 


To accomplish the goals of a stable dependent livestock community and 
the enhancement of other renewable resources from the public lands, 
the Bureau's range management program in the future will contain the 
following: The preparation of allotment management plans with the 
establishment of grazing systems, followed by capital investments 
needed to implement these grazing systems, and continuing supervision, 
studies and updating of the management plans. 


The Bureau will need the assistance of the livestock operators to 
carry out this level of management. Much of the responsibility for 
assuring correct range use will go to the local livestock operator. 
They will want to take an increasing interest in improving their 
public image with other public land user groups. They will want to 
make every effort to assure that public lands are not overgrazed. 
This also wii requireVilexibility” in *therr soperationsy | “Lt ‘may 
require shifts in use areas and close supervision of livestock 
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movements. However, with careful planning and close cooperation, we 
can meet the public needs with little or no reduction in livestock 
numbers. 


Demands on fish and wildlife resources are ever increasing. Let me 
illustrate with a few examples. The public lands presently provide 
about nine per cent of the sport hunting and fishing in the West. In 
the intermountain region, they supply about 20 per cent of all the 
hunting. They contribute about 20 per cent of all sport and 60 per 
cent of all commercial fishing in Alaska. Last year, hunters and 
fishermen used over ten million days in pursuit of wildlife and fish 
that are found on the public lands. [In doing so, sportsmen expended 
an estimated $130,000,000. 


Over one-half of the anadromous fish commercially harvested in terri- 
torial waters of the Pacific Ocean belonging to the United States were 
spawned on the public lands. Their value is estimated to be $40,000,000 
annually. 


Our true native Americans, the Eskimos and Indians, depend heavily 
upon wildlife and fish from the public lands for essential require- 
ments of food, clothing, and shelter. 


Fish and wildlife are scarce products. In a Bureau-wide sense, demand 
far exceeds the supply. The only way the animals and fish can be 
maintained to provide sustained yields is through rationing by means 
of season and bag limit restrictions. As long as hunter and fisherman 
success remains satisfactory, demands will continue to exceed supply. 
However, most of the public land fish and wildlife habitat have 
deteriorated and production is down. Our job is to restore environ- 
mental quality and provide access for hunting and fishing. 


The nation's needs for wood are rising steadily. Demand for pulpwood 
is projected to triple by the year 2000; plywood and veneer consump- 
tion to increase 2.7 times and lumber use to rise by 43 per cent in 
this period. These are projects from the most comprehensive studies 
available. 


The Bureau of Land Management, now producing approximately 1.3 per 
cent of the nation's total softwood supplies, is not, of course, going 
to be able to fill all of these increased needs. [It will, however, 

be called upon to supply an increasing share of these demands. 


BIM's coming five-year program, calls for timber production of 1.33 
billion board feet annually in Western Oregon and 140 million board 
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feet annually on the public domain forests. The Western Oregon figure 
includes an intensified thinning and mortality salvage program of 

140 MM board feet annually. The public domain program does not yet 
represent full potential. The lack of forest industry utilization 
capacity has held demand to a level at which full allowable cut 
potential has not been universally realized. 


We are just now setting out on a promising and challenging intensified 
forest management study entitled, "Guides to Land Management.'' For 
Western Oregon, we are developing a computerized forest simulator that 
will allow us to test the impacts of a number of management alterna- 
tives over periods of up to two forest generations, roughly 100 to 150 
years. Smaller specific component models to test and predict such 
things as the most economical reforestation methods are also being 
devised. 


In Alaska we are engaged in a five-year forest inventory of the Bureau's 
vast holdings of some thirty-five million acres of commercial interior 
forest land. Preliminary estimates indicate 167 billion board feet of 
merchantable timber with a 1.4 billion board foot potential annual 
sustained yield allowable cut. Coupled with this inventory is a 
planned silvical study of the Alaska white spruce to provide knowledge 
for an informed management of this extensive resource when demand for 

it develops. 


Therdegreewor protection required varies/with»)the vyalveés#o£f resources 
and their exposure to hazard and risk. A fire protection study is 
being completed to establish protection standards based on resource 
value classes. Protection value classifications will be based on 
available natural resources, land use, fire occurrence records, and 
the various factors involved in fire control operations. 


Present day fire control relies heavily on air operations and the use 
of highly trained fire suppression crews. The trend is toward greater 
use of such forces. To provide better coordination and direction of 
Department of the Interior fire control operations in the West, the 
Boise Inter-Agency Fire Center was established in 1965 in temporary 
quarters at Gowen Field. The center coordinates fire training and 
fire preparedness and furnishes manpower, equipment and supplies 
needed by land managers in coping with large fires. 


When new facilities now being developed are completed in 1969, they 
will be shared by the Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service, 
and the Weather Bureau. 
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The protection of forest and range resources from insects and disease 
is an increasing problem. -Though somewhat<cyclic, the ‘incidence of 
infestation requiring control appear to be becoming more frequent. 
The use of pesticides is the most common control practice, while 
forest management to remove insect threats is also being practiced. 
As a result of limitations placed on the use of DDI, the scientists 
have now developed new compounds which are effective in destroying 
insects, while at the same time leave no harmful residues damaging 

to. others forms, ofmlifes™ TheiBureausis cooperating fully inathe 
Forest Insect Control Program throughout the West. 


Unauthorized use or trespass removal of renewable resources continues 
to be .a problem: i»Generallysgwejfeélatrespassmis sdecréasing yingrace of 
occurrence and should continue to become less of a problem as the area 
management program evolves and the public becomes better acquainted 
with means of obtaining appropriate authorizations for the uses they 
wish to make of renewable resources. 


Unfortunately, at least from the perspective of managing renewable 
resourcesson, thespublic land} the shotgun pattern of spubise landspri- 
vate land presents:serious problems.» Even though the original ‘surveys 
might have been executed in an excellent manner and permitted the 
original private land patentee. to clearly identify his boundaries, 

the passage of years has wrought many changes. 


If the-«corners earesgoney .crycannotybes found; they cangbesrescstabaacued 
only by a) cadastral resurveys \/A resurvey requiressthat. searchebesmade 
for allecorners séthinvensoriginal survey.«.Onily) alteragall evidence 

is searched out»can the missing» cornersibesnre-established’: Thigeas 
necessarily, anyexpensive operation: Yeu. there isonosotherayvayeniar 

the boundaries between public and private lands can be determined. 


State selection surveys in Alaska are being accomplished by a modern 
and time-saving process.» Hovering above the ground in a helicopter 

up to heights of 300 feet and using the latest in telemetry equipment, 
the field work is being completed in a minimal amount of time. Several. 
unique features make this possible: Good up-to-date maps, an extensive 
net of horizontalscontrol datas) theshnelicoptersy] hoversiehiugwchesause— 
tape, which is an electronic distance measuring device, and the port- 
able electronic computers si. Theshorizontalscontroipnetjess Lablishedaby 
other Federal agencies, has fixed positions on the eanth's surface. 

The section corners) havesasprecomputed- position; and) the relationship - 
between the two systems is computed in the areas of a project. The 
computational problem is long and involved, and requires a desk top 
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computer to keep apace with the volume of work executed by the field 
crews. During an average eight-hour day, fifty corners can be sur- 
veyed. Without the computer, it would take one hundred hours of com- 
putation to furnish information to extend the surveys. 


For the past four years, our public lands development roads and trails 
program have been funded at the rate of two million dollars per year. 
This includes funds for survey, design, and procurement of easements. 


These roads and trails provide year-round access to the resources for 
which the Bureau has the management responsibility. The standard of 
road is based primarily upon the type and amount of use. The average 
daily traffic “estimate or actual “count Wis the most effective means of 
determining standards. The type of use may vary, based upon the 
management requirement which includes commercial timber hauling, 

range management, recreation, fire protection, and other uses. It 
should be borne in mind that PLD roads are not farm or ranch to market 
roads, but are for the purpose of expediting our multiple-use program. 


The maintenance program is a vital part of any road system. Our 
maintenance program has in the past been limited. But for the past 
four years, the need has been recognized and adequate funds have been 
provided. This has provided corrective maintenance on some of the 
substandard roads and preventative maintenance on the better standard 
roads. 


No discussion of BIM natural resource management is complete without 
mention of the Job Corps Conservation Center Program. Conservation 
Centers, of which there are 85 operated by the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture, offer a combined program of basic education and work 
experience to underprivileged youth between the ages of 16 and 22 who 
need to develop the skills and work habits necessary to find and hold 
jobs and to become useful members of society. 


The Bureau operates five such centers at Tillamook and Grants Pass, 
Oregon; Mountain Home, Idaho; Price, Utah; and Kingman, Arizona. 


Enrollees arrive at the centers from urban slums, rural depressed 
areas, such as Appalachia or portions of the Southeast, or from poverty 
pockets in the North or West. Many enrollees can neither read nor 
write when first recruited. Most cannot do a full day's work until 
after a couple of weeks of eating three square meals a day. Some 

have never had a bed all to themselves. 
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Normally, the program will consist of approximately equal periods of 
education and work, usually on a weekly alternation. 


The vocational training provided in conservation centers is not 
intended to make a corpsman into a skilled journeyman worker, but 
rather to give him the basic skills to qualify for entry-level posi- 
tions with career potential. 


Work projects undertaken by the Bureau's five conservation centers 
run the gamut of conservation and recreation development activities 
conducted in other Bureau programs. There are two principal differ- 
ences, however.) First, therprojects: performed rby Job Corps are those 
which probably never would be accomplished otherwise, or which could 
not be undertaken for many years. Secondly, the training and work 
experience received by the corpsmen is at least equal in importance 
to the amount of production accomplished. 


Thus, through the best available technology and management principles, 
BIM assures continuity of multiple use of our renewable resource. 
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COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
March i... ! v6; 


INDUSTRY USE COMMITTEE 


Edward W. Clyde Utah, Petroleum 
Harold F. Evans Wyoming, Wildlife 
Vard H. Heaton Arizona, Sheep 

W. Howard Gray Nevada, Mining 
Ray Lincoln Idaho, Sheep 
Gareth C. Moon Montana, Forestry 
J. Leonard Neal Arizona, Cattle 
George N. Swallow Nevada, Sheep 
Roy Young Nevada, Cattle 


Irving Senzel, Cochairman 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Erwin Christensen Montana, Sheep 

Henry C. Gerber Oregon, Cattle 

Leonard Horn Colorado, Cattle 

Clarence H. Quinlan New Mexico, Sheep 

Eldon Smith Montana, Wildlife 

James S. Weber Oregon, Sheep 

James A. Whaley Wyoming, Soil Conservation 
John E. Wood New Mexico, Wildlife 


Eugene V. Zumwalt, Cochairman 
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PUBLIC USE COMMITTEE 


Alden K. Barton Utah, Sheep 

Walter L. Blackadar Idaho, Wildlife 

Bruce Bowler Idaho, Outdoor Recreation 
Brunel Christensen Galifornia, Cattle 
Theodore H. Conn Oregon, Wildlife 

Arthur J. Harris Alaska, Statewide 

Francis A. LeSourd Washington, Statewide 
Robert V. Thompson Wyoming, Cattle 


Robert E. Wolf, Cochairman 


COMMUNITY & GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS COMMITTER 


Kumen S. Gardner Utah, Cattle 

John W. Hay, dr. Wyoming, Sheep 

Guyton B. Hays New Mexico, State Government 
William G. Parsons- Nevada, Wildlife 

Rodland! Ki. Patrick Idaho, Cattle 

George C. Ricca Arizona, County Government 
Gerhard N. Rostvold California, Urban-Suburban 
Mark S. Wagner Colorado, Wildlife 


Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Cochairman 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION & EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Murray Doyle 


Eldon P. Harvey 


Max T. Layton 
Clyde O. Martz 
Joe Mendiburu 
Prova filler 


Lloyd Rea 


California, Wildlife 

New Mexico, Cattle 
Arizona, Wildlife 
Colorado, Mining 
California, Sheep 

Utah, Wildlife 

Oregon, County Government 


John Mattoon, Cochairman 
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MULTIPLE USE AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE ADVISORY BOARD 
A Working Partnership in Public Land Management in California 


Report of Brunel Christensen, Council Member from California, to 
the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 4, 1967. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the board and guests. The 
title in your program is a little misleading. Actually what we would 
like to talk to you about is a multiple use board action that has 
been going on in California. We are here before you at our own 
request, because we are doing some kind of gigantic thing in 
California as far as recommendations on public land management are 
concerned. But as far as we know, this is a new concept and a 
rather extended program. Because of the pressures of our population 
in California and the demands on public lands, we are forced into 
this position, We thought you should become aware of what we have 
recommended to the Bureau and how we have arrived at these recom- 
mendations. 


I will kick off the program and tell you the background on it. 
Rusty Rostvold is a specialist in the field of individual recom- 
mendations. He will get into detail on each one, 


I think we will call this report, "A working partnership in public 
land management in California." It is a report on the success of 

the State multiple use advisory board system, a system which I believe 
is one of the most spectacular examples of a working partnership in 
public land management that has occurred in this country. 


We are very proud of the workings of our board. 


I feel that I am uniquely qualified to discuss this subject, since I 
have been working with the advisory board system at our District, 
State, and National levels for 18 years. I have seen the progress 

of our old grazing boards dealing primarily with grazing problems to 
the point where we are dealing with all public land problems, When 
the multiple use advisory board was formed in California in 1962, I 
was selected as chairman and have been chairman ever since. It has 
been a great privilege for me to serve. I am proud to have been a 
part of the development of this board, working with the administrator 
of our public lands, 
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Everyone here is familiar with the history of the advisory board 
concept, but I would like to take just a minute of your time to 
fill you in on what has happened since the formation of the 
multiple use board in California, 


When we graduated from the old concept of livestock grazing boards, 
with their single-use point of view, we had quite a job to do, 
because we had new people brought in to the advisory system who had 
not had much experience in public lands and public land management. 
The first two years of our program was an in=depth study of the 
legislation concerning public land management, the staffing and the 
operations of the Bureau, and the complete education of our entire 
board of the problems that were confronting us. 


The California State Advisory Board as a multiple use board met for 
the first time in 1962 and started a program of basic orientation, 
In the beginning, we concentrated on learning what the existing 
programs were, and to discover how the Bureau of Land Management 
works in California. We expanded this to an investigation of the 
local natural resource management picture in the State. We toured 
every area of the State and saw on the ground what every problem 
was. At the same time, we were investigating the laws and regu= 
lations and staffing of the department, 


Our meetings for several years concentrated on this in-depth back- 
ground approach. We combined study with tours throughout the State 
to get first-hand information, 


This program in 1964 and 1965 led us to a study of the multiple use 
and classification act and the background of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission, It was an eye~opening program, but it formed the 
solid foundation for action by the Multiple Use Advisory Board. 


We have several other areas yet to cover in our State, but we are 
still in the process. At our meeting in 1966 in determining which 
route we want to take, we invited the heads of all the resource 
agencies in the State to be with us and see what they planned for 
our public lands in the State. It was rather alarming to find that 
all the resource agencies in the State, our Department of Game, 
Department of Reclamation, Conservation, Beaches and Parks, every 
one had plans for all of our lands pretty well completed. Nobody 
had coordinated these plans with one another, Each one of them said, 
"When are the Feds going to get off their rear ends?" So from this 
point we decided we had better start doing something with all our 
plans for individual uses of these lands, 
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We thought it important that the Bureau keep control of this 
land and administer it under the Multiple Use program. 


Our program really got under way in 1966 with our first major 
work session, a technique of investigation and committee action 
on specific problems, In this new technique, the Board sets up 
its own program. It is a problem solving approach, an action 
approach to problems used by this advisory board. I think it is 
a good technique. 


Here is the way it works. At a prior meeting, or during the year 
as the problems come up, the members of the Board and the State 
Director pick two or three problem areas as subjects for the State 
Advisory Board meeting in California, We have considered five of 
these subjects to the present time, Our first one, and naturally 
it has to be the first and most important, is the planning program 
to decide in which direction we want to go and to set our program 
accordingly. We did this, and had great help from our economists 
on our board, 


We made recommendations as far as programming and staffing to the 
State Director and to our Director of the Bureau and to the Secretary, 


Our most pressing problem after we got our program going was the 
problem of recreation in California, It was tremendous on our public 
lands. It is getting worse with each day. We had water developed 
areas on public lands that were creating recreation problems. We 
had sanitation problems. We had policing problems. The State 
agencies were not able to handle them, did not want to handle them. 
They were on public land, and we thought we would just have to get 
into the recreation field. We recommended a start in staffing to 
take over recreation problems and made a request for funding to do 
this within the Bureau. Rusty will tell you more about our recom- 
mendation on recreation. 


The next problem we had, and I suppose all of you in every State 

have some problem with it, was access. We had some three hundred 
individual cases in California that we knew about, We had no inventory, 
no staff, no people working directly with this access problem, so we 
recommended staffing and funding a program on access that is going to 
be very expensive, but we do not think we can get along without it. 
Those were the first year programs. 
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This year we took up the subjects of brush conversion and unautho- 

thorized occupancy. Brush conversion: Just briefly, we have some 

nineteen million acres of BLM land in California. At the present, 

it looks like we have possibly three million acres on which we can 

get a better watershed, better recreation, better wildlife, better 

grazing. We recommended that the three million acres be taken care 
of over a 15-year period, that it be done on a cost benefit ratio, 

of dollar cost to dollar benefit in these lands, and recommended a 

tremendous program to the Department, 


Unauthorized occupancy: We have some 1,200 cases in California, 
mostly fraudulent mining claims, that we just have to grapple with. 
Although it does not seem like many, with 1,200, we have maybe 
twelve million people that would like to be doing the same thing, 
Unless we stop it here, there is no end, 


The Advisory Board met in Sacramento in a two-day session. We called 
in the best experience available from the Bureau organization, from 
other Federal agencies, State agencies, State universities, and from 
private business, to talk about these problems. In other words, the 
Board set up the program. We did not just listen to reports from 

the staff. We organized our own programs, 


As you can imagine, with a 12=-man board representing many different 
interests, and top people from many areas joining in these sessions, 
it is tremendously valuable. Topics are handled as panel discussions, 
organized as such. When panels are tied in with lengthy question and 
answer periods, we get just about the best possible over=view of any 
problem that would be possible to obtain. 


At these meetings, working committees of Board members look into each 
problem area. After the panel discussions, the committees go to work 
and come up with recommendations for action. The recommendations are 
presented to the entire board, generally in the form of resolutions. 
They are discussed, amended if necessary, and adopted by the board as 
a whole, The resolutions usually call for an action program, Then 
the State Director reports to the Board at a future meeting on the 
progress of each one of our recommendations, 


In addition to this problem-solving meeting, the Board has another 
meeting each year "'on the ground,' at which time we look at BLM areas 
and programs. This meeting is generally a two-day session and a tour 
in a part of the State. During the tour, the working meeting approach 
is still used. For example, this year, in August, we intend to tour 
the area from Eureka south to San Francisco, which is the redwood area, 
Many of you hear the problems about the redwood area. This is one area 
we have not yet ,been in, We are going to look at it, 
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The remarkable thing about this approach is what a sense of involve- 
ment we get from all the members of our multiple use board. Under 
the old advisory system, we talked primarily about grazing. The 
livestock people were often grinding their own axes, But the way 
this Board functions -- when we come up against a problem like brush 
conversion for instance -- everyone becomes involved. Livestock 
interests, timber interests, recreationists, wildlife, water, urban 
advisors, everyone, When all these interests work together, all of 
a sudden we find that each of us is looking at the broad picture 
with a far better understanding of the problems. 


Although each of us has his own interest and his own subjective 
approach, the result of a multiple use board working on one problem 
under this technique is truly an objective approach, 


I will mention again the resolutions that we have come up with in 
our action program: program planning, recreation, access, brush 
conversion, and unauthorized occupancy. Rusty will go into these in 
depth, 


In conclusion, this is what we have been doing in California, I 

like to think of it as a multiple use advisory board doing what it 
should do, what we were created for, meeting our responsibilities. As 
I said, I have been around to see it grow from the start, and I like 
what I see in our state advisory board, the way it is functioning. 

I am proud to be a part of it. We are throwing somewhat of a challenge 
out to other State boards and to our National Council to approach 

these problems objectively and take constructive action in getting 

them solved. 


With that I would like to turn it over to Rusty to explain our acutal 
recommendations in each one of these fields. 
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MULTIPLE USE AND THE CALIFORNIA STATE ADVISORY BOARD 


Statement of Gerhard N. Rostvold, Council member from California, to 
the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 4, 1967. 


First let me steal a page from the Director's book and put this whole 
matter of the public lands in California into a factual perspective. 
These are the facts. This afternoon California has twenty million 
people. During the last year, the State added 550,000 people. During 
1966, California added 300,000 new jobs to the employment base. Right 
now the personal income level in the State is seventy billion dollars. 
Last year, California added about six billion dollars to its level of 
personal income. There are now 1500 new people a day coming into 
California. We absorb this population growth under a relatively low 
density land use pattern, 


It is just a fact of life that for every ten person increase in popu- 
lation in the State, we urbanize about one acre of open space. Now, 
roughly translated, it means that every nine days in California, we 
take two sections of present open space and we convert it into the 
asphalt jungle. I have to admit we are not doing too great a job 
even in the inner core, This population of twenty million obviously 
represents a great demand for recreation. A good bit of this recrea- 
tion is going to be supplied by and from Bureau lands. These are 
some of the inescapable facts, Bru and I share them with you because 
they should give all of us a little factual measure of the urgency of 
expeditious implementation of the multiple use principle. The game 
is being played right now. The demand for timber, for recreation, 
for minerals, for all types of uses is right now. And, therefore, 

as a state board, we felt that we should move with vigor on this 
matter, 


I think it is very explicit, in what Bru has presented, that we are 
giving advice to the Bureau, but I think you will note that the 
advisory board is actually in a sense trying to bring on even more 
than advice, We are trying to encourage the Bureau at all levels to 
achieve the funding and the staffing to make sure that the multiple 
use principle is in fact implemented and achieved. Because a moment's 
reflection, I think, tells all of us that the 1964 legislation which 
brought, among other things, the Classification and Multiple Use Act, 
placed massive new responsibilities on the Bureau. These responsi- 
bilities, we suggest, do demand new funding and new staffing if, 
indeed, the spirit of the 1964 legislation is to be carried into effect. 
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So our board has taken a very pragmatic, very realistic position. 
We do not feel that we can stand by and see the public domain 
utilized improperly. Or, to put it another way, we feel that, as 
a board, we cannot stand by and see the multiple use principle not 
usefully carried into effect. Consequently, this is the backdrop. 


Now, let me share with you the essence of some of the resolutions 
that have come from our board to the State Director, to the Director 
in Washington, and to the Department within the last year. I think 
those of you who attended the sessions of the various working com- 
mittees this morning will sense that there is general feeling right 
here in this National Council along the same lines. 


First of all, a chap named McNamara several years ago brought into 
the Federal Government a little program called '"PPBS," planning, 
programming, budgeting system. The Bureau has had to face up to the 
responsibility of PPBS. 


Essentially, in economic terms, this demands that the multiple use 
program, in order to become an active part of the total picture, must 
be translated into cost benefit terms. If, indeed, the Bureau is to 
make outlays for various purposes, it must be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the Bureau of the Budget that for every dollar of 
expenditure of Federal monies, there is, indeed, a public benefit, 
whether in the form of forage or recreation, water, watershed pro- 
tection, emerging from the expenditure process. So our board has 
been very concerned with activation and implementation of the PPBS 
system, 


Within California, we have supported our State Director's request 
for new manpower. We have gone on record by way of resolution. 
Here is a typical resolution, related to the whole area of program- 
ming and planning, 


We have resolved during the last year that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in California implement the staffing and the funding requisite 

to the development of a long-range master plan for the Bureau of Land — 
Management land, which master plan should reflect the declared interest 
related to demonstrated needs of Federal, State, county, and other © 
local agencies and private economic interests as appropriate. 


We have gone on record, and this is somewhat an integral recommenda-. 
tion. We have simply indicated that in our judgment we, the State of 
California, the Bureau and State, should have a master plan of Bureau 
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land, This master plan should be integrated with the master plan- 
ning of other Governmental units. It is very elemental. It makes 
a lot of sense. We think that a great deal of good can come from 
this recommendation. 


I must say that Russ Penny and his staff are already well under way 
toward implementing this recommendation. 


In the area of recreation, we have taken a very definitive position. 
It is an interesting question, whether or not the Bureau should be 
in the recreation business, It is a reality that the Bureau has 
committed itself to the matter of development of the recreational 
facilities. This being the case, the public policy decisions having 
been made, our board supports proper husbanding of the land areas 
that are amenable to recreation development and the utilization of 
funds to develop facilities as the budget will allow. 


These are typical of the subject areas with which we have been con- 
cerned, 


On the matter of unauthorized occupancy, last month our State board 
took a very strong position on the matter of trespass, the matter of 
unauthorized occupancy of public lands. We resolved that we endorse 
the existing policies of the Bureau of Land Management that calls 
for one prompt and vigorous effort to terminate the occupancy of 
public lands without authority. 


Our position as a State board on this matter of unauthorized occu- 
pancy, on the matter of trespass, is fairly clearly defined. 


We have the temerity to entertain the matter of timber trespass. 
Interesting enough, the representative on our State board from this 
industry, very firmly supported the strong recommendation, the 
resolution which our State board took in the matter of facing up to 
this problem in the State, 


Among other things we recommended that the Bureau undertake a survey 
program that would clearly delineate the boundaries within Bureau 
land and privately owned timberlands because this would be a step in 
the right direction toward defining the boundaries. 


Bru mentioned the matter of the session we had last month on brush 
conversion. We got educated on the implications toward multiple use 
of converting the brush areas of the public domain, I mean the water 
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production that emerges from this program. We are all simply amazed 
at the net economic benefit that could result. 


This is merely to add a little factual flavor and to indicate to you 
what our board is doing. I think we all agree generally on these 
resolutions. We had good discussions, but even more, going beyond 
the resolutions, I think that the California State Board and, since 
this is the spirit of this Council, the National Advisory Board have 
entered an entirely new area of public land management. 


There are a whole new set of forces which must be in the formula of 
public land management. We are talking of population growth, 
economic development, recreation and multiple use. A whole new set 
of ground rules has to emerge from the dialogue which, I think, we 
have underway in our respective state boards and right here in this 
conference room during the past two days. 


This is a quick look at the California scene. Much is happening. 
And as a board, we are trying to face up to the factual reality of 
population growth and what is happening to open space of the public 
domain. Maybe history will record that we had some little bit to 

do about the preservation and the best usage of these very important 
resources. 
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DISTRICT ADVISORY BOARDS AND MULTIPLE USE 


Statement of Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Office of Legislation and 
Cooperative Relations, Bureau of Land Management, to the National 
Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 4, 1967. 


I was going to start my little portion of the session with a Wyoming 
story, but we have had two California jokes now. Maybe I should 
give you the Wyoming joke anyway. I picked this up during some very 
happy years in Wyoming. 


One Wyoming oil man called up another oil man to ask him to partici- 
pate in a deal in Meeteetse. He called him up and said, "I would 
like you to come up and let me show you this deal. Will you come?" 
The fellow said, ''Sure, I will be there, Let me write it down on 
my calendar, How do you spell Meeteetse?" The guy said, "Oh, hell, 
maybe we ought to meet in Cody," 


I have a very long title, I am called Chief of Legislation and 
Cooperative Relations, 7 The legislative part of my title, I guess, 
is sort of self-explanatory, People sometimes ask me what this 
CoopeTracivesrelationsumeans,,» tend to wanthtol say, swell,” iti covers 
gamultitudeé.of sins, butithatiis not the exact: description, You 
might say it covers a lot of ground. A part of the ground that it 
covers is the international work that the Bureau does, We have a 
project now in Brazil and another one in northern Nigeria, working 
for and through the Agency for International Development. 


I was down in Brazil last May, catching up with our fellows down 
there, Now I guess I am a two-week expert on Brazil. I do not know 
how much I learned about Brazil, but in a reverse sort of way I 
learned quite a bit about the United States, 


What I spotted down there in this short tour is that the Brazilians, 
and I just use this as an example, do not lack for ideas and do not 
really lack for planning, and do not lack for leadership up in the 
higher levels, What I noticed, they do not have grass roots leader- 
ship. It suddenly occurred to me that this is one of the things that 
makes a difference between the United States and some other countries, 
We have this leadership from top to bottom and clear across the 
country. 


I think the report that Bru and Rostvold made here this afternoon 
is certainly an illustration of it, I think they proved my point 
before I made it. 
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I have come back with a great deal of respect for our country's 
leadership and for people like yourself, who take time off from your 
business and other followings to turn yourselves into professionals. 
I have certainly come back from that Brazilian conference with a 
very keen appreciation of the place of grass roots leadership in 
American society. 


Now, this matter of multiple use advice is a rather pressing one. 

I have to say, and I feel a little diffident about speaking to you, 
because I know I am speaking to some people who know and have lived 
through all this. I am reciting here in part what I researched out 
and part of what I have been told. But maybe I can bring a pattern 
outro£L this: 


The Department of Interior's Advisory System is something like Topsy. 
You could say it just grew. I do not bewail this particularly. I 
think it shows that specific needs are met at specific times by spe- 
cific actions. It all makes sense reasonably well. I can say I have 
had my moments of doubts when I had to explain some of the procedures, 
As I say, it all makes sense when you know it. When you are trying 
to explain it sometimes to a person who is totally unfamiliar with 

it, you do not know just how far back in history to take it, 

I might say that my task is made a great deal simpler by Harold Johnson's 
presence, who has this all right off his fingertips. 


Now, I have also discovered in this little search that the creation 
of another unit of the advisory system by law or by regulation, 
usually followed its existence in fact, You know, people connected 
with legislation tend to think nothing is going to happen unless 
there is legislation, In fact, a great deal of legislation is just 
putting an okay on something that is in existence, 


I do think we are at a place where another major adaptation in the 
system is very desirable, The enactment of the Multiple Use Act of 
1964 was in itself, by the way, just a legislative reaffirmation and 
putting together in one particular law edict or mandate to manage 
the public lands for their multiple uses. So the Secretary of the 
Interior is charged with managing the land for their multiple uses. 
Therefore, it follows practically as night the day that he needs 
multiple use advice, and he is getting it. The National Advisory 
Council, as you well know, has become a multiple use board by regu- 
lation, The State Boards are multiple use boards, The district 
boards, however, as far as the law itself goes, and they are the 
base of the whole system, are not multiple use boards in the legal 
sense, They are grazing boards, advising on domestic livestock 

and wildlife matters, 
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I would like at this point to make what I hope to be a useful di- 
gression and review the legislative history of the district advisory 
boards. Several of the numerous predecessor bills that led ulti- 
mately to the Taylor Grazing Act rather expressly envisioned district 
advisory boards, but the act itself, as it was originally passed, 
dealt with them indirectly. In so doing, I think we were looking 

to multiple use at the time because Section 9 of the Taylor Act, as 
it was, first authorized "cooperation with local associations of 
stockmen, state land officials and official state agencies engaged 

in conservation."’ District advisory boards as grazing boards with 
responsibilities weighted heavily toward grazing adjudication were 
created by Department regulation in 1935. Even at that time there 
were suggestions that these boards were to be multiple use. We 

have an undated mimeographed statement of the Department, but obvi- 
ously by context coming out of the late thirties. It announces 

that: ''Local advisory committees of stockmen can become real ad- 
visors and active participants in this great movement to appraise 

our natural resources and manage them for the best of all concerned." 


Then there was a new Section 18 added in 1939 which gave statutory 
recognition to the district advisory boards as they had been con- 
stituted by the regulations. Then later this same section was 
amended to provide for wildlife membership on the board, At this 
point, that particular section, or that part of the Taylor Act, has 
ceased to grow as far as the law is concerned. 


Our district advisory boards are now meeting with other people re- 
presenting other interests attending as observers and even as par- 
ticipants in the discussions, Their presence at these boards has 

no official recognition, 


There are groups who are beginning to request representation on 
these district advisory boards. I suppose some day those requests 
may turn into demands to be recognized and placed on the board, 
1Gmenotterstra vather interesting. fact. PE vassumesthat’ that is’ a 
testament to the work that has gone on before. I do not think 
people seek out appointment and work for themselves unless they 
think it is important. It of course is a testament to the growing 
interest in the public lands and their uses, 


Four of the State advisory boards have officially endorsed the idea 
of a multiple use district advisory board, They are Arizona, 
California, Montana and Oregon, So it looks to me as if we are at 
a time when we have got to give some very, very serious thought 
bo,eadding district advisors, miltiple use district advisors. This 
could be done by law or by regulation, Ultimately, I think it 
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will have to come into being by law to get the full scale benefit 
from this type of advice. 


We seem to be at one of these points where it is time to make a 
major adaptation in the advisory system, I think it is an adap- 
tation that has been pretty well prepared by prior experience, 
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THE FEDERAL USER CHARGE POLICY 
A Brief History 


Statement of Robert E, Wolf, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, presented to the National Advisory Board Council, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Aprils4 o0l967 < 


The increased utilization of Federal lands and resources has produced 
a great interest in user charges. The BLM activities now generate 
revenues at the % billion dollar mark--over three times as great as 
all operating and capital expenditures, 


As we prepared for this meeting--Director Rasmussen's first with you-- 
he asked about past meetings, and looked at old agendas and issues, 


We concluded all of us might benefit by a broad discussion of the 
development of the Federal User charge policy. This would enable us 
to focus better on specific issues and to sharpen our understanding. 


One key point that will be apparent is that the Federal policy developed 
over about a six year period starting in 1953, It has not been sub- 
stantially modified since it was adopted in 1959, 


President Eisenhower's administration made the first comprehensive 
Executive effort to develop a uniform Federal policy on user charges, 
This stemmed from the work of the Hoover Commission and follow up by 
the Appropriations Committee in the 83rd Congress. 


At first, in 1953, user charge policy covered only fees on applications 
and licenses for such activities as those conducted by the Federal Power 
Commission, Patent Office, Federal Communications Commission, Security 
and Exchange Commission and BLM's Land Office type activities. 


The November 1953 policy specifically exempted use of government property. 
MomciLeu crazine aud timber as: speciric except ions. 


Four years later in 1957 the policy statement was amended. It is this 
basic 1957 policy which, formalized in 1959, largely continues today. 


The Bureau of the Budget policy statement said, ''The President has 
requested the Bureau of the Budget to... request each executive agency 
to prepare legislative proposals for removing all present limitations 
or restrictions on the agency's authority to: 
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(a) recover full costs for Government services which provide a 
special benefit; and (b) obtain a fair market value for Government- 
owned resources or properties sold or leased." 


In realizing fair market value the agencies were directed to apply 
"sound business management principles and comparable commercial 
practices in the sale of such resources or property." 


The 1957 policy was accompanied by a Bureau of the Budget paper which 
was the product of an earlier Presidentially created interagency 
study group which had been directed to develop recommendations on: 


(1) General policies 
(2) Specific standards and criteria 
(3) Measures to implement policies 


That study excluded fee aspects in the water resource field because a 
study had already been made here, For other reasons it excluded postal 
rates, surplus property and fringe benefits to employees. However, 
virtually all other Federal activities were included; maps, charts and 
publication sales, the cost of money and credit, testing of materials 
and products such as drugs, recreation, grazing, timber, oil, gas and 
mineral leasing and sales were areas where fair market value should be 
sought, 


While the 1957 study was underway, a number of agencies acted on fees. 
For example, BLM revised public land transaction fees. This more than 
doubled revenues from application filings that had been conducted below 
cost, In addition, during the study period, fees for the sale and 
lease of small tracts, summer homesites on the national forests, park 
entrance fees and grazing fees had risen. 


The Bureau of the Budget 1957 report cited progress but termed it still 
limited and piecemeal. 


The Bureau of the Budget said the study suggested: 


(1) A government-wide approach to assure equity and comparability 
for related services or products sold. 


(2) That this approach would enlist the support of groups con- 
cerned with equity, fairness to the taxpayer and fiscal soundness. 


(3) It would eliminate arguments by individual groups that they 
had been singled out for discriminatory treatment. 
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(4) A clear expression of administration and congressional policy 
would provide the stimulus for an aggressive program. 
The Bureau of the Budget saw four results: 
(1) Equity 
(2) Reduced pressure for special services 
(3) A yardstick to evaluate legislative and program requirements 
(4) Increased revenues. 
It recommended these policies: 
A. General guides 
7) Services,= recover the full cost. 


2. Sale of property or resources. Price not on recovery costs 
alone but rather on fair market value using sound business principles. 


B. Determination of fees 


1. The administering agencies will have the primary responsi- 
bility for ascertaining and obtaining proper value, 


2. The cost of a service will be computed in accordance with 
accepted accounting principles. 


3. The maximum fee will be governed by costs involved rather than 
value to the beneficiary. No fee will impair program objectives or 
other public policy. Fees will be reviewed every three years. 


4. Receipt disposition, All fees will go into the Treasury 
General Fund except (a) self-sustaining programs, (b) where earmarking 
is necessary to encourage or initiate an increase in fees, (c) where: 
receipts should be used to offset a special service or meet an irregular 
and unpredictable demand. 


Payments to states and counties from the use of land and resources 
shall be left undisturbed. 


This 1957 policy statement set the goals, It has continued during this 
decade, It became the standard, In 1959 it became Bureau of the Budget 
Circular A-25, It has been applied and emphasized by Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson through their three Budget Directors. 
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In 1964 the Bureau of the Budget issued a study on Natural Resource 
User Charges which discussed grazing fees, timber pricing, summer home- 
sites and recreational charges studies. The policy is now institution- 
alized with regular review and reporting requirements. 


The significant aspects as far as BLM is concerned can best be summed 
up as follows. 


Since the early 1950's, Presidential interest has increased both on the 
subject of expenditures and receipts. The resource agencies have 
experienced a dramatic and substantial increase in revenue production, 
Levels of resource receipts that were only a few million dollars prior 
to World War II have had a marked and continual climb. 


In the century from 1785 and 1880 the public lands earned $200 million; 
a rate of about $2,000,000 a year. From 1880 through 1950, a 70-year 
span, earnings ran at a rate of about 10 miliion dollars a year, 


In the post World War II era receipts began their climb and reached a 
$66 million annual rate by 1953. However, in the decade of the 50's, 
revenues totalled $1.4 billion and we entered the 60's with income at 
the $200 million a year rate. The Federal Treasury earns more revenue 
now from the public lands in any one year than the entire century 
following the Revolution produced. 


Thus, there is little doubt that the conduct of our administration of 
these resources is a matter of concern and interest to those faced 
with fiscal management, and to the public. 


There have been great changes in the revenue sources and levels. We 
are selling much less land yet the revenues still are $3,000,000 a 
year, Timber which produced less than $1,000,000 a year 40 years ago, 
now produces $50,000,000 a year. 


Grazing was free until 1934; now produces $5,000,000 a year. Mineral 
leasing, an activity that got underway in 1920, is the backbone of 
BLM's resource income. It was almost $400 million in 1966, and will 
be over $525 million this year, 


A system of recreational user charges has been instituted under the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. We have 54 sites where fees are charged. 


The Bureau of Land Management is not a free agent on its fees and 
charges, The guiding laws generally give BLM and other agencies lati- 
tude to set reasonable fees and charges, However, the Bureau of the 
Budget acting for the President has the responsibility of coordinating 
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the activities of agencies engaged in similar activities, The very 
size of the revenues makes them a matter of wide national interest. 
The direct benefitting groups have a natural and growing interest. 


There is no doubt that the newly instituted budgeting systems and the 
review processes they entail will cause even more comprehensive exami- 
nations of whether or not the fees and charges meet budgetary and 
program criteria for adequacy and fairness, 


We think that one of the signal accomplishments of the past few years 
has been our successful insistence that fee decisions be based upon 
broad gauged factual analyses, For example, in grazing fees and on 
timber we urged the comprehensive rather than the piecemeal approach, 


In grazing fees and in timber pricing we believe we have been successful 
in charting a course that provides an opportunity to weigh the broader 
economic and social implications rather than resting decisions mainly 

on dollars and cents. 


We have found in the Department and in the Bureau of the Budget a recog- 
nieion Of these broader criteria, 


Even more, we believe we have been successful in demonstrating the values 
of reasonable and proper consultation with various groups as we seek to 
examine the application of the user charge policy in each specific 
instance, 
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THE GRAZING FEE STUDY 


A progress report presented By Glen Fulcher, Chief, Range Staff, 
Bureau of Land Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, 
Phoenix, Arizona, April 4, 1967, 


The grazing fee issue in the past has been of considerable interest 
to this particular group. We have had some rather long meetings on 
the subject. Fortunately there has been little reason to spend much 
time on fees at this meeting. We have spent a lot of money on a big 
study. The study is still in process and we are making progress. 
Unfortunately, too late, we bumped into a little item in an Iowa 
paper the other day that I think would have solved all problems and 
have saved us a lot of money. It was a picture of a nice big parking 
meter that said, "Grazing meter, ten cents an hour."' I think we 
might have saved ourselves considerable discussion and effort if we 
had just gone to grazing meters. 


Last year, as you know, we were kind of late in getting out the 
grazing fees. Some people wondered why we were so late and if we 
were pulling some shenanigans or something. This was not the case. 
As you know, it was agreed tonot change the fee basis for 1967. 

In November we had to make a report for our budget as to what we 
expected the fees to be for the next year. So at’ that time we got 
a statistical reporting service report for ten months which said 
that the cattle price was 23.5 cents, and sheep was 24 cents, So 
if you add these and divide by two, you come out with 23.75 cents. 
Rounded off this would give a 24 cent fee times 150 which would 
provide the 36-cent fee we expected for 1967. 


Well, you all know what happened to cattle and sheep prices in 
November and December, When we did get a preliminary report again 
in January, it showed that the price of cattle had dropped to 

23.1 cents and the price of sheep had dropped to 23.7 cents. If 
you add these and divide by two, you come out with 23.4. This is 
not quite enough to make that two-cent difference, but it is only 
evtenth? of atcenteort.’ .Titit. hadv been 23¢5s>weecouldshave rounded 
the figure up and still charged 36 cents. That would be still 
within our budget estimate. But the S,R.S, told us the report was 
preliminary and the prices might change by one-tenth of a cent by 
the time we got all the final results. So we waited until February, 
and sure enough it changed. The cattle price went from 23,1 to 
23,2 centsgsbutithe sheepsprice went frome23;/2to723761cents.° We 
were right back where we started with 23.4 cents. So we did not 
raise the grazing fee. This sometimes puts us in an embarrasing 
position with the Bureau of the Budget. 
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I do not think there is any point in talking much about grazing fee 
studies and what we are doing, except to give you the timetable we 
are on, In\settingyup the ierazimogree study piweadecided thatacn gon 
about May 31, 1967, the tabulated data from the completed study 
would be turned over by the statistical reporting service to the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. Then from June 1 
to June 30, we would have an evaluation of the results. We would 
have a meeting with the National Advisory Board Council fee commit- 
tee. We would develop a proposed fee for various areas for 1968. 
Then from July 1 to September 30, we proposed a series of meetings 
with the livestock industry through Advisory Board and Public Land 
Committees to discuss this fee structure by district. Then by 
October 1 to October 14, we hope to have an evaluation of the dis- 
cussions with the industry and an additional meeting with the Nation- 
al Advisory Board Council féerscommittee; if needed) and the ydeter- 
mination of a proposed fee for 1968, About October 15, we would 

then make our final determination and method of implementation of 

the fees for the next year. 


Briefly in the study, we are trying to evaluate the cost per AUM 
of grazing on public versus private land. We considered animal 
losses, association »fees paveterinary costs, #moving sanimalsato the 
allotment, moving animals from the allotment, salting costs, 
supplemental feed costs, water costs, truck and car costs, horse 
costs, water maintenance costs, fence maintenance costs, other 
costs, depreciation costs; and permit values. 


At this time the progress is about as follows: We completed all our 
field work in November. We have had about ten thousand interviews 
with ranchers and five hundred interviews with financial institu- 
tions. We have a tremendous volume fo data, We have been working 
the S.R.S,. computers overtime, You would not believe the stack of 
information that you get when you try to break this down into a 
district level determination. We began receiving the first of the 
information about a month ago. The first and most obvious thing 

we started to spot was clerical errors, We hit situations where 
clerks had transferred such things as one day's cost into one 
month's cost, This resulted in some of you having as much as two 
hundred dollars per AUM cost on using public lands; We started 
checking these obvious errors, We found there were a number of 
clerical*errors which)is to be expected in this big of a study, So 
over a two-week period, we corrected the errors and ran the data 
back through the machine. 


We are now in the process of checking into the various variables 
that we agreed we would review. For example, we are going to 
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analyse theveffect of variation in carrying capacity.) We want.to 
know if in fact a low carrying capacity range has a different value 
on the market than a high carrying capacity range, which many assume 
it will have. We want to check even though in the Utah study these 
variables did not prove significant. 


To run this data through these big computers for each various balance, 
it takes five hours, If you know how fast a computer works, it gives 
you some idea how much data we were working with. There were about 
ten levels of carrying capacity that we were thinking of considering. 
Maltiplyethat times;five hours) ‘and youxget £ifty hours.» Weswere 
going to run these various balances by vegetative type and again we 
had twelve vegetative types. Multiply that times five hours, and 

you have still got a problem. Then the season of use was to be ana- 
lysed which was another four runs of the computer. Because of the 
high cost of using these computers and the high cost of this operation 
and the results of the Utah study indicating that so many of these 
variables would not be significant anyway, we decided to reduce this 
to a sample of the information on about four BLM districts and five 
Forest Service forests. We are going to see if in fact we get a 
Sienitiecant ditkernence#for “thesegvarious variablessa It wendo,7we 
will run the test on»sallrof ithe data,» If swe do not; weiswill conclude 
these are not a significant factor in any data and not carry our 
deliberations through that far. 


I am in no position to really talk about the results because we have 
not analyzed them far enough. This is a tremendous job and it is 
much more work than we had anticipated. But we do hope to get this 
analyzed and ready for a meeting with the National Advisory Board 
probably in June. 


I would like to talk just briefly about some of the problems we see 
with the data at this point. One of the problems in working up a 
study like this and even running a sample study is to see if it is 
going to work. A lot of them that work in theory, do not particu- 
larly work in fact. There are a few problems that we are working 
on, We are trying to find out why they have turned out the way they 
have. Some of these problems are as follows: We have unexplained 
variations between districts within a State, Now if you take a 
State like Nevada, we would expect there would be quite a bit of 
difference between northern Nevada and southern Nevada. You take 
some other states and there is no common judgment where we can tell 
that there would be such a variation. Yet there is a big variation 
Dy -Giscrict. 


We face the problem of going from a flat grazing fee to variable 
grazing fees and we expected that we would have a variable grazing 
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fee by district. There is a lot of difference between districts. 
We come to district boundaries, where there is absolutely no 
difference in the grazing on each side, but a different fee, we 
are going to have a problem. So we are working on this to try to 
find out what has caused these wide variations between districts 
within a State, 


There are other things we ran into that do not seem to make any 
sense, Where we found high cost public operations, we also found 
high value permits. Where we found low value, low cost public 
operations, we found low value permits. This is just the opposite 
of what we expected to find. Remember, we thought that if you had 
a low cost operation on the public land that you probably capi- 
talized the difference in your permit value. Well, this did not 
show up in the study, or it has not at this point as yet, 


It causes you to begin to wonder what makes up the value of these 
permits. If it costs you more to run on public land than on 
private land, in the absence of even including a permit value, and 
you still pay a lot for the permit, somebody is going to be wonder- 
ing if these ranchers have much economic savvy. There must be some 
reason for this, and we hope to explore the matter further. 


At the NABC grazing fee meeting we will have a lot to talk about. 
We find some areas have a high cost feeding on private land as 
compared to public land. We also found the opposite where there 
was a high cost feeding on public lands as compared to private 
lands, Now if we were looking at this from the national picture, 
they would tend to blend together and even out, But what we find 
is that the high cost of private land is in one district and the 
high cost of public land is in another, which results in a very 
high difference in the two fee levels that might develop in these 
two districts. 


These are some of the problems we face. I am not going to take 
more of your time, because we just do not have the data available 
to go into an in depth review at this time. But we have to have 
this ready for a real intensive fee study by the committee. When 
you come to that committee meeting, and I assume the members will 
be anxious to be there, come prepared for a tough job with lots 
of problems to iron out. We still believe we have a good study. 
Certain States turned out very uniformly and very much as we 


expected. But others have some thoroughly unexplainable variations. 


Thank you. 
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GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


Remarks of Harry R. Anderson, Assistant Secretary for Public Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, to the National Advisory 
Board Council, Phoenix, Arizona, April 4, 1967. 


Members of the Advisory Board, we appreciate your attendance, your 
participation and acceptance of membership year after year. I also 
want to welcome the new members. 


Secretary Udall would have liked to have been here. As you know, 
this is his native State, But he had complications and meetings 
that he had to attend. There were some hearings before Congress, 
or I am sure he would have been here, 


The theme for this conference is ''Meeting People's Needs," 


Coming down, I tried to think of something that would relate to this 
particular theme, so I chose "Getting Your Money's Worth," 


Now my good friends from California have already touched upon the 
budget process. This was generally what I was going to talk about, 
and I will just give you a bit more of it because I think it is a 
very worthwhile and timely topic. The Washington Post carried the 
other day that was as follows: A French Government fiscal expert 
arrived in Washington recently to study the marvelous new American 
idea he had heard about which was very ingenious. He immediately 
inquired about the program that allowed the Government to pinpoint 
with great accuracy how much of the U. S. budget should be allocated 
for health, highways, housing and all other purposes, Well, the 
Frenchman went home disappointed and disillusioned. He found no 
such miracle on the Potomac. What had caught the French official's 
eye, apparently, was a reference to the new budgeting system called 
Planning, Programming, Budgeting. Now there are some who say that 
there is nothing new about this form of budgeting. I do not think 
that there is, However, there ‘is, or I should say, the Federal 
Government is taking a new look at budgeting and applying some plan- 
ning in a different sort of a way. The Frenchman was right, It was 
not a miracle, However, I believe the new process does give us in- 
formation for better decision making. 


What is this new Program, Planning, Budgeting, or PPB that we keep 
hearing about? Here are some of the characteristics, Actually what 
it does, it involves categories of work or functions to be accom- 
plished and establishes precise goals, Programming categories such 
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as timber production by the board foot, forage by AUM's, recreation 
by man days. This is the way it goes through the entire budget 
process of the Government, In other words, it is output oriented, 
We now try to measure these activities by the output or what is to 
be accomplished, so many board feet of lumber to be harvested in 
the national forest, and things of that type. This means you have 
to have specific goals set forth in measurable quantities. You 
have to set up alternative programs at different levels of output 
and justify why one is better than the other. We talk about re- 
habilitating costs per acre. Now there are approaches that might 
be taken on this type of program, For example, we can get measure- 
ments on the recreation demands throughout the country. But how 

do we accomplish these recreation demands? What part can private 
lands play? What part can State lands play? With a Federal land 
holding, what arrangements should we make? We have the national 
parks. We have the national forests, which are traditionally 
carrying a heavier load on outdoor recreation. Now we are hearing 
more about outdoor recreation for the public for BLM lands. Here 
we have to get some evaluations. We have to look closer at costs 
and how they should be allocated to recreation, and many other 
uses, dIfi,we merelyuchargeythe! cost|.of the operating Jor theiman— 
acing, Ofmthe public: lands Sito. erazine orn COebimber ing mweralernot 
covering the entire area. When we have multiple use such as hunting 
and fishing, certain of the costs should be assessed to hunting and 
fishing. Certain of these costs should be attributed to improve- 
ment of watersheds, This, in turn, means multiple use of these 
lands. 


We know one can ask for money just for conservation, because con- 
servation is good, This does not answer the question, We ask for 
funds because we have a program. We have to have measurements of 
feasibibityiand neturmagsiniotherwwonds, fit. you spend sardo plan 

when do you get a dollar back? There is great competition for the 
budget dollar these days. Not only the war in Vietnam but other 
programs, We hear much these days about rehabilitation programs 

in cities and many other programs where there are demands in Health, 
Education and Welfare. We are competing on many fronts for these 
dollars, It does not seem to make much difference if it is an 
executive budget of the President or whether it is the budget of a 
State government or a local county budget. Whenever the budget is 
announced, usually eit is) greeted yby outeries sabout itheysize .of 910, 
But always remember this: Every line has its constituency. Now 
usually when you start getting into the details and start going into 
hearings and discussing the budget with groups, we always come up 
with, "Why haven't we more money in this particular function or this 
particular service." 
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That is why I say each line has its constituents. When you add it 
all up, you end up with big budgets. Needless to say we want it 
in our area, We should have less in another area, 


The theme of our conference we said was, ''Meeting People's Needs," 
We in the Department are dedicated to this purpose. This is our 
objective. Now our PPBS is no miracle, However it is our approach. 
We ask ourselves the question: ''Are we meeting the people's needs?" 
We have two questions to answer: Needs for the product and service 
of the public lands and,equally important, are the people getting 
their money's worth. This is the question we have to continue to 
keep balancing, 


Well, gentlemen, I made this real short, and I know you have had a 
long day, and I understand we have a movie coming up. I appreciate 
the opportunity to be here today. I hope to meet with as many of 
you as I can this evening. If you have any particular questions, 
problems or anything I can be of any help on, or take back to the 
Secretary's office, I would appreciate having an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this with you. 
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SUMMARY OF ADVISORY ACTIONS 


The National Advisory Board Council for public lands in session 
on Wednesday April 5, adopted and recommended to the Secretary 
of the Interior the following: 


he 


That before any change is made in grazing regulations, 

any changes be brought to the attention of and discussed 
with the grazing users (Section 15) and the local district 
advisory boards (Section 3). 


That any grazing management agreement be by mutual 
consent of all parties affected and be flexible enough 
to permit ready adjustment to weather and other conditions. 


That a subcommittee be set up to study range user 
contributions for improvement of the Federal range, 
both in the amount and method and report their findings 
to the next meeting of the Council. 


That a subcommittee be set up to make a study of 
grazing of yearling livestock on the public domain; this 
includes percentage of impact on forage as compared to 
cow-calf animal unit month. 


That the withdrawal of lands from location of minerals 
or from the acquisition of leases on minerals be limited 
to the lands necessary and desirable to effect the 
purpose of the withdrawal. 


That the doctrine of multiple use be applied in instances 
where locatable and leasable minerals occur in the same 
area. 


That copies of the recommendation of the Montana State 
Advisory Board relating to the appraisal of lands and the 
L. U. lands be made available to the Public Land Law 
Review Commission. 


That the Bureau of Land Management assume leadership 
and initiative in developing appropriate educational 
access including, but not restricted to, the following 
Suggested approaches: 


a) Summarization and dissemination of information 
regarding existing statutes and regulations con- 
cerning public access to public domain; 
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b) Initiate appropriate educational procedures 
concerning the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of the various users and 
user groups to recreational access; and 


c) Initiate cooperative and coordinated programs on 
a local basis appropriate to the patterns of 
intermingled land ownership and administration, 
thereby encouraging and planning for maximum 
recreational opportunity with a minimum degree 
of disturbance and detriment to other legitimate 
users. 


That policies on contributions for construction and 
maintenance of range improvement be flexible and left to 
the guidance of the local district managers and advisory 
boards within the constraints of Director's policy and 
program directives. 


That the existing guidelines in the Bureau of Land 
Management manual for inside grazing districts are 
sufficiently flexible to provide a sound basis for 
allocation of surplus forage as determined by the 
district managers and local advisory boards, and that no 
further policy is needed which might result in a rigid, 
inflexible procedure universally applicable to all 
cases. 


That the Secretary of the Interior add to the Bureau of 
Land Management's district advisory boards representation 
for the various useS contemplated under the Classification 
and Multiple Use Act of 196 when the Secretary determines 
such uses are of an extent to warrant representation on 

a district board. 


That the Bureau of Land Management aggressively pursue as 

a high priority program the resolution of the problem of 
access to the public lands, including inventory of the 
Situation, acquisition of related rights-of-way, institution 
of proper management, and securing the necessary funding 

for the program including use of Land and Water 

Conservation Fund. 


That continuity be provided for the studies recommended 
in the Summary Report of the Bureau of Land Management 
Recreation Staff dated March 2h, 1967, for regulation to 
control off-highway vehicles on the public lands. 


Les 


15. 
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That the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 

Land Management proceed expeditiously to prevent unauthorized 
occupancy and to move expeditiously to close out existing 
trespass, and to secure such funds and manpower necessary 

to accomplish this purpose. 


That the Council's Special Committee on Grazing Fees 


be reconstituted for 1967 for its original purpose and 
with its original membership. 
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